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} around the walls of Troy. This type of war- 
chariot lived down even into the Roman period. 
$ It was copied, with but slight alterations, in the 
; Biga, the pleasure-carriage of the time, and used 
; on journeys, such as that which Horace took 
} to Brindisium, and which he has celebrated in his 
> famous verses. A» bronzé copy of one of these 
; chariots survives, and may be seen, to-day, in the 
; Vatican at Rome. We give an engraving of it. 
It was in a chariot. of; this: shape that the 
tp ; victorious general. drove up the Sacred Way, 
THE ROMAN BIGA IN THE VATICAN, > 
when he celebrated’ his triumph, after a success- 


WW" one sees a four-in-hand coach in } ful campaign.. The Biga was often elaborately 











the New York Park, one hardly real- } carved. It was entered from behind, like the war- 

izes, at first, the centuries of develop- ; chariot: In front |itwas closed, generally with 

ment which were required to bring this ;@ circular front. It was drawn by two horses ; 
Vehicle to perfection. For, to use a Darwinian had but two wheels; and the charioteer stood up 
phrase, the four-in-hand, ‘as seen in its present | 98 he drove, as the warrior did in the war- 
shape, is unquestionably the “survival of the } chariot 
fittest.” To get at its origin, one must go back 
to the Roman Biga, which was itself a develop- 
ment from the war-chariot of the ancients. 

This was only a sort of rude cart, on two! 
wheels, open behind, but closed in front; and } 
generally drawn by a pair of horses. The war- ‘ 
rior stood up in it and drove, and when he met } 
the enemy, he dismounted, and fought on foot 
Sometimes, however, these chariots had scythes 
attached to them, projecting on both sides, and 
were driven at full speed through the ranks of 
the enemy, cutting down the foe as grain is cut 
by a mowing-machine of the nineteenth century. 
The slaughter on such occasions was fearful. 
Chariots of this kind were used in the wars of 
Palestine, centuries before the Christian era, and : 
instigated some of the most impassioned parts of § 
Holy Writ. This was hundreds of years before ‘ 
we hear of the war-chariot in Greece. Homer, 
however, more than anybody else, has made the { 
war-chariot memorable, and to all time. It was { 
behind a war-chariot that Hector, after having ; 
been slain, was dragged, by Achilles, in triumph ' MODERN FOUR-IN-HAND COACH. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S COACH: A. D. 


After the invasion of the Northmen, and the } 
overthrow of the ancient civilization, the use of | 
carriages, as vehicles of pleasure, seems to have 
died out. The roads all over Europe were so 
bad, in fact, that riding on horseback was the 
most convenient way to travel. When women 
made journeys, they generally rode on a pillion, 
behind their husbands, or some male relative, or 
a man-servant. The earliest record of a carriage 
is in A. D. 1280, when Charles of Anjou entered 
Naples, and his queen rode in what was called a 
caretta, believed to have been a small but highly- 
decorated car. It is very probable, however, that 
somewhat similar vehicles had been used before, 
perhaps so frequently as not to be thought worthy 
of mention. For two or three centuries after 
this, all pleasure-coaches, like this caretia, had 
very broad wheels, the vile roads making this 
indispensable. They were all open overhead. 

The first coach seen in England was one made, 
A. D. 1550, for the Earl of Rutland. This was ; 
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followed, A. D. 1564, 
by one constructed 
for Queen Elizabeth, 
a very splendid affair, 
as the annexed cut 
_ Shows. Heretofore, 
S coaches had been un- 
covered, like carts, 
But, soon after, can- 
opies came into use, 
supported, as in this 
coach, by ornamental 
pillars. The traces 
had been originally 
of rope; but leather, 
about this time, sup- 
planted it. As yet, 
however, there were 
no springs. This is 
seen, not only from 
Queen Elizabeth's coach, but from one made, 
A. D. 1584, as a wedding-carriage for the Duke 
of Saxony. It was not until the reign of Louis 
XIV, that coaches began to be suspended by 
leather straps, so as to lessen the jolting and 
secure ease of motion. ‘To this day, notwith- 
standing the almost universal use of steel springs, 
the old-fashioned C-springs, as they are called, 
which are a modification of the leather strap, are 
the most comfortable. In a carriage hung in 
that way, the rider feels almost as if in a swing. 

By the time of Queen Anne, the coach had 
assumed something of its present style, though 
much more money was spent on ornament than 
now, and the shapes were more fanciful. The 
body still continued to be a mere framework, 
over which was stretched leather. The silver- 
plated line which runs around many carriages, 
especially English ones, is a survival of this 
fashion: the line having been used, originally, 
to conceal the nail-heads, where the leather was 


1564. 





DUKE OF SAXONY’s COACH: A. D. 1584. 
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fastened to the frame. Curtains 
of leather, which had been at 
first the means used to shut 
out the sun or rain, now began | 
to give place to glass windows. 
Doors also were introduced. 
We give an engraving of a 
state coach of this period. We 
also offer an illustration of 
what would now be called a 
pony-chaise, or perhaps a Vic- 
toria, but which was then called 
agarden-chair. The period of 
both of these vehicles is about 
A.D. 1700. They are verita- 
ble “Queen Anne’”’ affairs. {has in his circus. Even Washington's state 

About the middle of the last century, the coach } coach would now be considered fitter for a theatre 
had reached substantially its present shape. The than for the public street. The state coach of 
state coaches of kings continued to be very elab- } George III, of which we give an engraving, was 
orate, much like the gilded affairs that Barnum ; of this description. So was that of the Venetian 





“QUEEN ANNE” PONY-OHAISE: A. D. 1700. 





A “QUEEN ANNE” COACH: A. D. 1700. 


ambassador, in London, about the period now { elaborate gilded affair. An engraving of it was 
under discussion. This coach we also illustrate. } given in this magazine, for January, 1881, in an 
We may remark, in passing, that the state coach ; article on ‘‘ London In The Season.” 
of Queen Victoria, in which this writer has seen} The roads, even in England, continued so bad, 
her go down to open Parliament, is quite an; even up to the end of the last century, that four, 
six, and even eight 
horses were required, 
in traveling up to the 
metropolis, from the 
more distant counties. 
Often the coach stuck 
. fast in mud, and 
. plough -horses from 
‘“the adjoining fields 
had to be temporarily 
' requisitioned, in order 
to drag the cumber- 
some vehicle out of 
the slough. The coach 
of a great nobleman, 
when on such a jour- 
ney, was a sight to 
GEORGE THE THIRD’S STATE COACH: a. p, 1762. see. It was laden 
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eration ago, as the Troy 
coach, was the culmina- 
tion of the coaching era, 
In order to attain a 
high speed, everything 
was sacrificed to com- 
bined lightness and 
strength; and the re- 
sult of this was a vehi- 
cle: of ‘which the fash- 
ionable, so-called drag 
_ carer is the aristocratic suc- 
vs ty > W/E) cessor. The roads over 

aN: y} . most parts of England 
had become macadam- 
ized by the end of the 
first quarter of this 
century, and the speed 
down, both behind and on the roof, with ham- of the stage-coaches that ran over them rose to 
pers, trunks, and all sorts of luggage; and was | six miles an hour, then to eight, afterwards to 
frequently accompanied by mounted horsemen, } } ten, and finally even to twelve. The breed of 
usually armed to the teeth, to keep off highway- | roadsters improved all this time. There have 
men. We engrave an illustration of such a car- } been no such horses, in fact, since; horses, we 
riage, of about A. D. 1780. If the average speed ; mean, combining comparative speed with great 
was three miles an hour, it was thought to be} endurance. The aim, especially in the United 
doing very well. States, has been, for quite two generations, to 

The stage-coach known in this country, a gen-‘ develop mere speed: hence, such horses as 





VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S COACH: A. D. 1765. 





s ; 
A NOBLEMAN'S TRAVELING-COACH: A D, 1780, 


‘Maud §,” and others; hence, also, on the turf, , At one time a phaeton was the fashion, where the 
the decline of four-mile heats. But the growing! gentleman who drove sat quite ten feet in the 
taste for four-in-hands, and the increased demand ! air. Frederick, Prince of Wales, had one of this 
for fine carriage-horses, is beginning to tell, and } kind, about A. D. 1750, of which we give an 
good roadsters—by which we mean those of the ; illustration. His grandson, afterwards George IV, 
old type will soon ‘‘come to the front” again. } drove to the Ascot races in a somewhat similar 

We have confined ourselves, it will be seen, to} vehicle, thirty years later The trotting-wagon. 
tracing the development of the coach proper. Of } as we call it in America, was the invention of the 
other and lighter pleasure-vehicles, the name is present century, and first appeared on this side 
almost legion. The styles, too, are innumerable. of the Atlantic. For the fast trotting-horse, 
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PRINCE OF WALES'S PHAETON: A. D. 1750. 


nothing can be more suitable. It is extremely : general use. It was especially adapted to the 
light, and yet very strong. { bad roads of the last century, and was compara- 


For a long time, in America, the gig—or one- ; tively economical. This kind of vehicle is no 
horse chaise, as it was often called—was in very longer used, except, occasionally, by physicians. 





YOU AND lI. 


BY MRS. BLLA HIGGINSON. 











Tux years wheel on ina ceaseless whirl, The days when I cared for station and wealth ° 
And many have fled since I Have forever passed me by! 
Your letter read—your first sweet one— 
And more since we said “ good-bye.” And I did not shrink when f met your glance, 
1 live jn a cottage, small atid brown, Though scornful ‘and cold: for yet 
With roses-that climb o’er the wall, I knew that, deep in your heart of hearts, 
With flowers that, bloom at every pane, There was only a saddest regret, 5% 
And the sunshine dappling the hall. And I think you sighed as I kissed my child— : 
My baby—with eyes of blue : 
And sometimes here, on a summer day, Sweet emblem of faith and changeless love 
You pass in your carriage grand, To my husband, tender and true; 
And I catch a.gleam of my plain gold ring For you know that never, in all your life, 
On your white familiar hand, Will you hold a child to your breast, 
As you lift your hat in the hanghty way— And a loving woman, and feel that you 
I remember it better than all— Are away from the world—ét rest. 
And your proud eyes. look, with a cold contempt, 
At my home so pretty and small. And so I smile as.you pass me by, 
But oh! sweetheart, though I used to shrink And oftentimes I sigh ; 
From the angry glance of your eye, The smite T give to the days that are, 
The sigh for those gone by. 
Oe 





HERE AND THERE. 


Hen, the anguish and the pain, Here, we suffer, weap, and pray, 
There, eweet.peace and rest we gain; There, God wipes each tear away; 
Here, the heartache and the sin, Here, with friends we’re called to part, 
There, the golden crown we win; There, we meet them heart to heart; 
Here, the waves beat high and wide, Here, deceit and treach’ry cold, 
There, no roar of troubled tide ; There, we walk the streets of gold; 
Here, the hand, the blow, the rod, Here, our hearts with anguish riven, 


There, we see twas all from God; There, eternal rest in heaven, w. 
Vor. LXXXVI—18, , = 
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aid the ground, 
toot came run- 


vit poe still only half con- 


the ee re rs a time, had whderstood how 


gable. }-Lord Avalon had 


‘to reach Sybil. It was 


great 
“ Thank Gut eee avid: ene was} precisely in. the-same way by-which he had borne 


the intruder. “A minute more,and L would 
have been too late.” 
He stooped; ‘and lifted her im his arms, without 


her off. . Like all the rest, he had been sleeping 
soundly, and the conflagration had attained its 
maximum before he'woke up: But! the momént 


other words. ‘Nor did Sybil resist! She lay'there, | he heard the great bell clang; he was on his feet 
ifi‘e sort of ‘blissful ‘trance. | Part of this was the ; and dressing. When’ he teached the great hall- 
result of ‘fecling that she‘had escaped death > for,‘ door; he saw, for the first time; where the: fire 


at eighteen, who seeks to die? But part was a 
sentiment that she did not analyze, but which 
was really that of joy that it was Lord ane 
who had saved her. 

“Trust yourself wholly to me,”’ he said, bear- 
ing her to the window in the gable. **We haven't 
an instant to lose.” 

Evert ‘ity that agitating’ monient, Sybil néticed 
that the entire casemeit’ lay’ shattered ‘on the 
floor, as if the blow of, a;giant, had sent.it there ; 
and she did not wonder, therefore, that the noise 
of the crash had called her back, as'it were, from 
the jaws of death. |” 

“Stay here for «second, while I go, first,” 
said Lord Avalon, putting’ her. down on the 
window-sill ; and with the words ‘he leaped out, 
and, resting his feet on a projecting beam below, 
again lifted Sybil.; But this time—and,it revealed 
to Sybil how great,'in the excitement, his strength 
had become—he took her on his right arm, while, 
with the left, he ‘dung to the ivy on the wall. 

“Keep cooly’: he. said,, “1 know. you are 
brave. There isn’t &'bitvof risk. 
murmured something about being too great a 
burden for him, ‘I can carry you easily, if you 
don’t struggle. It is but a step. We must risk 
this smoke and fire pouring out from thle windows 
below ; but it will soon be over, and fortunately, 
as I see, you have a woolen wrapper on, not a 
cotton one, whith would be fhflemmatile. Hold 
fast to me. “There !"” 

Ashe spoke, he had worked his way along to the 
corner of the gable, where 'the trunk ofthe great 
ivy ~rate) ‘from the ground: ‘Here; deftly shift- 





was; for his room had been at the back, on the 
right-hand of the central hall, and therefore out 
of sight of the blazing wing. He remembered 
‘instauthy, However, that Sybil slept there; that 
she was alone; and that her life was in imminent 
peril. Not a moment was to be lost, if she was 
to be saved. Calling to the sleepy servants, 
who began. 'by this’ time te collect, and ‘directing 
them to bring ladders, or mattresses ‘to jump on, 
or both, he rushed to the rescue. Just as he left 
the hall-steps, he heard the erash of the falling 
floor. Before! he ¢ould run ‘the length of the 
wing, the fire and ‘smndke had enveloped the 
whole of that side of the mansion. Was she lost? 
Suffocated already, perhaps? .He knew) that 
access to her was impossible, ‘on the side of the 
court-yard, from the’ gallery’; "bat he remembered 
the ivy on the gable... This, he knew, might 
afford a footing fora brave cool:man. He stopped 
only long enough’ to throw off his shoes, before he 
began the ascent. The’ flatiiés were beginning to 
pour out from. the lower casement, and every 


No,’ ‘for she : instant was precious. Hand over hand, he climbed 


the gnarled trunk of the ivy, his comparatively 
bare feet giving him-the required grip. With 
single blow, to which excitement had given & 
g@iant’s strejigth, fie dashed in the entire case- 
ment, and the next moment had reappeared with 
Sybil in his arms, as we have seen. 

Fortunately «fer the old’ hall, the wing where 
Sybil had been ‘sleeping”’was the only one 
destroyed. ‘The fire, it seems, had broken out 
about half-way. down this wing, through the 
carelessness of a servant, who had been up late, 
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sha) just! before retiving, had remembered she 
had left opéti ‘dhe ‘of ‘the’ ‘casements in’ the long 

. This she had undertaken’t6 close, hold- ' 

ing’ et tatidle in het ‘hand. ‘The’ Giiibehjneties 
was, that thé! uttain’ had ‘caught fire"from ‘the 
candle. As'sdot as'she daw the" catastrophe, she 
was frightened Out of all’ presénce® of mind, and, 
Seat 62 Atditaing Wi! house, ran’ off atid “hid 
hérself’ The ‘wind; blowing strongly ‘frém the’ 
direction of’ the thain building, rapidly swept the 


all-this had! tdken place, and she was at last left 
alone, shé was sincerely thankful. For, much as 
she felt the’ love of ‘all around her, and much 
as her heart was stirred by the'exhibition of it, 
she’ wished td-'bé ‘quite by herself, that she might 
} commune with’ her owt” heart: For she was 
} frightened ' at herself’ What had meant that 
thrill of taptare, she said, when she found herself 
in’ Lord Avalén’s ‘arms? Why Was it, that the 
; being rescuéd ‘by him had raared so greatly to her 


flames towards Sybil’s chaniber; engulfing the’ joy at being-sated? 


whole of that part of the wing, in almost as little 
time as it’ has taken to’ déséribe it. But this high 
Wind was precisely what saved the rest of the’; 
mansion. For the conflagration made hardly: any 
headway agdinst’it;'and had only spread’ few ; 
dozen feet in that direction, whet the ‘alarni-bell 
sounded, arid, the liouse’ beitig aroused, the fire- ; 
«agent ong ‘brought out. After this, the flames 

speedily got’ ‘tinder’ control. ‘The’ presence 
of Lord ‘Avalon ‘and Lyttleton, who; togetlier, 
took the control of‘affaits, assisted greatly in this, 
for the 'sérvaiité worked ‘intelligently ‘under’ their 
guidance and example. 

“The dike’ “obit ‘atdly’ thank Lyttleton and 
Lord Avalon: enioug 

“«Y owe it'td you tw) he walt shaking - their 
hands, ‘thatthe ol place is not ‘a rain. T said, 
at dinner, that'I didn’t caré much about’ it; but 
after all, ifthe house lihd come to rain, folie dan? 
turies of histo?y would have gone with it7*" « 

‘Sybil had ‘also expressed her thanks: This she 
did at once, ‘to Lord Avilon, in’ a few words, 
biokén by emotion. But’ the look with which she 
accompanied ’ them ‘was even’ more eloquent than 
her language! ‘ You,’ you,” she statomered forth, 
“have—saved my life—it isn't! worth ‘mueh—dut 
what it is; 1 dWe to you” And’ here her Voice 
had broken down. 

“Lord Avalon pressed the fait hand ‘éxtetidell to 
him, and mutinuréd a ‘reply ; ‘but it Was hardly 
audible, for he also Was deeply stirred.’ He had 
done only what arly other man ‘would have done, 
he said.’ “Tiien, as'if too: emnbarrasied te’ |gd" ‘on, 
he wrung Bybil’s hand, and broké away, saying 
that the house’ might yet ‘be" dived, if sortie one 
Would take Goritrol Of thd’ sérvatits, How an'unidis-’ 
tiplined mob; and 80, assisted by eee he’ 
Wid euecdeaddi in ded athig’ Wie asda df the 
limes, a8 We have alreddy told.’ e en of 
rain that fell assisted greatly’in’ this 

’ When Sybil tad bebn taken to a ina hastily 
prepared for. het in the othier‘wings when she 
had been sympathized with ‘by Ethel, and petted 
by the duchess, arid foreed to drink any’ quantity 
of hot drinks, “to keep you from catching cold, 
my dear,’ as her kind old hostess had said; when 





Now Sybil wis n0 byatertoat aft as so many 
are’ in this introspective age, etwaye analyzing 
their’ emotions. ° She hid ‘tiever' thotizht about 
° love, at least ‘with any personal ‘reference. In a 
vague ‘way, she ‘knew “it” would ‘dome’ to her, 
probably, some tinie; it seemed ‘to ‘come to every- 
: body : it had‘come to hier sister. She had often 
thought how ‘curious it Was that one so self- 
centred as ‘Ethel should have surreidered her 
wholé being, as it were, to another, even to ‘one 
sd noble, ‘so’ good,’ so’ ‘masterful’ ‘as’ ‘Lyttleton. 
Sometimes she had laughed at it’ as' a weakness. 
‘Tam sure F shalt never ‘do it,’ she had said. 
‘«What, think only as another thinks, watch his 
every ‘look; consider ‘constantly ‘how’ to please 
him ?'' Nevér,neVer!' I hope I'have too much 


individuality for that. ‘ It is ‘the duly thing that 


I have ever seén'weak‘in Ethel. She’ really acts 
as if she could forgive-Lyttleton, even if he did 
wrong. Qh! I, at least, gould never do that.” 

But as she sat there, that night, still thrilling 
with the embrace ‘of Lord 4 Avalon, the scales seemed 
to dfop from Her eyes. Tt appeared to her that 
there might ative’ citeainistances in’ which self-sac- 
rifice would ‘be no pains on tlie” contrary, would 
be the ‘divinest" Happitieas.” ‘Suddenly the hot 
blushes rushed'td fer ¢heek; 86 that it felt as if 
actitally ‘Or ifiré.° “For she ‘bechiné’ kware, all at 
onic’; that'she had’ been thinking’ df Lord Avaldn, 
almost every hour; for days and weeks past—and 
hé engiged to his cousin— Oh ! how weak, how 
degrading,” sht’cried! 

They ‘had, ini fet,” pot to be. intimate— very 
intimate. *“Anlf'so niiturfally and 80 imperceptibly 
had ‘it cothe aboiit, that'she liad never thought of 
danger. But’ tiow she dwoke tothe fact that he 
had’ been ‘a héré to’ Her for years / ‘long before she 
had ‘itiet him 4! ever sines her sister’ had spoken of 
him so highly, away bick before Her wedding. She 
understood now why she had felt angry when she 
saw him ‘paying attention to the Lally Yolande. ° 

But’ Sybil had’ pride, ' even iti éxcess. She 
gathered up her strength, 80 to speak, ‘ahd laughed 
derisively, wid half ‘aloud! 1°" 

« No, Pim hot in love,”* she said!" I will’ not 
be in love. ’ 1 ‘ait ‘tio Silly sentiifienital fool; thit, 
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because a man has saved ber life, must, pine away, 


like ‘patience on a monument’; that’s the phrase, 
isn’t it?” She laughed again, more. scornfully 


even, ‘*Have I no self-respect? What. do,: 


they call a girl who gives, away, her heart 


laughed at, not.quarreled with., ‘‘ My fair little 
Nihilist’, was one. of his jesting names for her, 

Ethel, was also puzzled, , What could this con- 
stant change, of mood mean? Sybil had always 
been known, heretofore, for the equable flow of 


unasked? Oh, no! I am_not, in loye—or,’’ and} her. spirits... Now., her, morbid fits, often lasted 


she set her pretty teeth hard, and clenched, her 
rosy little hands, ‘if I am, I will tear it up by 
the roots. I would die rather than that he, or 
anyone, should ever suspect my weakness.” 

So, at breakfast, no one was, gayer, than 
Sybil, Perhapa she over-acted her part a little. 
At least, more than once, the Lady Yolande looked 
curiously at her. But, the duke was evidently 
pleased that his fair guest took her adventure. so 
unconcernedly. , ‘It. was worth losing that, left 
wing,” he said, addressing Sybil, ‘‘to see you 





behave so pluckily, Moat girls, after such a 
fright, would have had @ nervous attack, and 
been on the sofa for a week afterwarda.”’ 


for whole, days... This, was ,especially the case 
when, a8, frequently. happened, Lord Avalon did 
not, fox.a day or two, make his appearance, 
Yet, Mra, Lyttleton, far-seeing as. she generally 
was, somehow, never, connected his absence with 
them, 

Sybil, on her part, was fully conscious of her 
weakness ;.she felt. that she was; carrying on 4 
losing, battle with herself; and she was seized 
with an intense desire to leave England, and 
escape from, it, all. 

“T wish,” she said, one rainy day, as she 


; stood at the window, irritably tapping, the pane, 


“ Lyttleton would, or could, take us to Rome. It 


“But I am an American-—a plucky, race,’’; does nothing here but rain, rain, rain. I feel 
answered Sybil, in almost, the same words her ‘ like Mariana in the moated grange.” 


sister had employed on another occasion. ‘‘ You 


‘‘ But I thought you liked England,” said her 


see, we Americans—at least, those of us of the old } sister. ‘I am sure you did at, first.” 


blood-—are descended from plucky younger sons, 
who left England two centuries and g half ago, to 
face a savage wilderness and unknown, terrors, 
It took a brave man to do that. If I was not ; 
plucky, I would be a disgrace to my name.”’ 


eo 


x. 
THE STAR AND GARTER. 

Syzr, after this, was frequently ‘in one of 
her gales,”’ as her sister galled these periods. of ; 
high spirits. She was, in fact, either too depressed, 
ag a rule, or too exhilarated, Her fits of extrava- ; 
gant gayety. generally came,om now when Lord } 
Avalon was pregent, and took the shape of saying 
half-satirical things about England, English cus- 
toms, and the-English people generally, She had ; 
talked in this, way before, occasionally ; but. now 
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‘ Yes, at first, and before [found it out, For 
everything is so cut and dried here, everything 
socially is 30 much a matter of red-tape, that it 
makes one really, want to shriek out, at times, 
And then, it rains nearly every day, or has done 
so forthe last week. If we could go to Italy at 
once, we could have nearly 9 month in Rome, 
before the heats and the unhealthiness begin. If 
I don’t, get there this time,” half pettishly, “I'm 
afraid I shall never get there; and I doso want to 
see it, hefore the ‘dear dirty old place,’ as Trol- 
lope called it, is spojled forever, - I am told they 
are rebuilding it, ‘all ip the latest modern style,’ 
and whitewashing it, like the Itelian count, that 
the duke told us about.” 

‘T am afraid,” said her sister, “that. we. shall 
have, to abandon Rome, at least for this trip. 
Lyttleton must he hack in New York by October, 


it was almost habitual with her, She was; @nd we have engagements here till May, after 
especially severe on the gristecrecy, Ethel some- ; which Rome will be unhealthy, We are to go 
times interposed, with a, few soothing words, ; down, you, know, for the Easter holidays, to the 
fearing that her sister had gone too far. But 3 earl’s place of Avalon, the one in, Hants; and it 
Lord Ayalon took it all in good part. Severe as; would never do.to throw him over, after all his 
Sybil’s strictures were, they had, always a basis ‘ kindness to, us,” 

of trath, which the young nobleman, was frank; . “Oh, dear! I suppose not,” with an affected 
enough to acknowledge, at, least to, himself: like; yawn, .‘‘ What must be, must be,” With a deeper 
his uncle, the duke, he was a bit of a radical at ; meaning than Ethel suspected. 

heart: perhaps it was the blood of some.far-away ; . Meantime, if, a, round of unceasing gayetics 


Scandinavian soldier of fortune goming to the { could have satisfied Sybil, as such gayeties would 
surface. Besides, sarcastic ag Sybil was, she “have satisfied mont girls of her age, she ought to 
never was personal. Lord Avalon; often looked ; have been more than content, She and her sister 
at her. curiously, He seemed, to regard her ; were,now fully in what Lord Avalon bed called 
conduet as the caprice of @ spoiled child, to be,} 


‘the swim,” Since the drawing-room, especially, 
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they had been deluged with invitations. An 
minent photographer had even “solicited the 
honor,’ for that was his phrase, of taking a’ pic- 
ture of Ethel and her sister as the two graces; 
and was really ‘astonished when he saw the indig- 
nation with which the. proposition was received. 
“We don’t, in America, allow: pictures of our 
wives and sisters,” said Lyttleton, “to be 
sold in shop-windows.” 

‘The photographer hastened to make what he 
thought an abject apology, but what in reality 
qwas as great an insult as the ‘proposal.’ ‘I beg 
pardon,” he said, ‘I really meant no offense; 
I thought American ladies liked such publicity.’ 
 Bybil ‘tried to ‘forget ‘herself also ‘by visits to 
the British Museum; the South Kensington, the 
Royal Academy, the Grosvenor Art Gallery, and 
other homes of art and science. She attended oc- 
easionally the debates in the Lords’ and Commons . 
Mr. Lyttleton was interested in all intellectual 
gubjects, and soon had around him most of the 
eminent men of London, At Lord Houghton’s, 


and elsewhere, Edith and Sybil, in his company, 
met the distinguished men always to be found 
in London, in the season: Gladstone in politics ; 
and Millais and Lewhton in art; and Froude 
and Arnold in history and criticism ; and Tenny- 
ton, that “dilapidated+looking Jupiter,” as an 


American poet had once described him; and 
Browning. But. Sybil found rest and peace more 
frequently in Westminster Abbey than elsewhere. 
Whenever she had ‘half ‘an hour to spare, she 
tought the quiet of its storied seclusion, ‘In the 
sanctity that seemed to fill the place as with an 
atmosphere of its own, she forgot her troubles ; 
what had seemed so serious grew to be’ petty; 
and she said to herself; “After all, what are the 
cares and vexations of this life in view of the 
great eternal future ?”’ 

A drive to Richmond) Hill, and a dinney at the 
Star and Garter hotel there, had been long pro- 
jected, to take place as soon as the season was 
sufficiently advanced. One day, the duke himself 
brought the subject up again. 

“Avalon and: I)have been talking! the thing 
over, and I propose, if you and your sister can 
make it convenient,’ he said to Sybil, ‘to fix 
next Tnesday for the day. I havea four-in-hand, 
like Sir Guy, though I don't often use it. Why 
Ikeep it, I can hardly tell; but most of us do as 
others do, without going into the reasons for it. 
Tam glad, now, that I have one, because it will 
give me the great pleasure, Miss Sinclair, of being 
able todrive you down. Lord Avalon takes Mrs. 
Lyttleton, of course ; and my daughter will go on 
his coach also.” 





been planned with the design of letting her see, 
if she had not seen alteady, that the engage- 
ment of Lady Yolande was an accomplished fact, 
and that now that Lord Avalon had discharged 
the. duties of politeness, by deserting her for 
awhile for his guests, it wa’ proper that he should 
return’ to his. duties to his cousin. It gave her 
manner, especially towards Lord Avalon, on the 
day of the drive, a certain hardness, almost rude- 
ness, that he was only too quick to see, and made 
him naturally more attentive than ever to the 
Lady Yolande. 

The duke was in the highest spirits. He led 
the way on his coach, Sybil sitting on the box- 
seat beside him, with Lyttleton and the duchess 
directly behind, and the two regulation grooms, 
with armis folded like Chinese idols, if the rumble 
in the rear: They went by way of Kensington, 
and thence to Kew gardens, returning by Put- 
ney and Battersea bridge. Never had the duke 
been more affable; Sybil, from real liking to him, 
as well as from good-breeditig, tried her best to 
please, Nor had she ever succeeded better. But 
when they drew up at ‘the Star and Garter, a 
“change canie o'er the spirit of her dream.” 
The Lady Yolande was in unusual spirits, and 
evidently determined to monopolize her lover: 
all this irritated Sybil, she eould hardly explain 
why ; and made her cynical.. When Lord Avalon 
came up, after their ‘arrival, to hope she had 
enjoyed her drive, she was barely civil ; and when 
he asked if she did not think the view beautiful, 
her answer was depreciatory of it, and of all Eng- 
lish scenery. “I think everything of the kind is 
greatly overrated,” were her words, in a tone of 
indifferent contempt, ‘even the size of your 
trees: we beat them in Califorfiia; and as for the 
Thames, it is child’s-play tothe Hudson.” 

So when, a moment. after, the Lady Yolande 
challenged Lord Avalon’ to row her in a skiff, 
from Twickenham bridge—< for the view fromi the 
river, you know, is the most charming part of 
it,’ she said—he accepted with alacrity. This 
gave a néw pang of jealousy to Sybil, which 
was but little alleviated: when the Guardsman 
came up and asked her to let him “give her a 
spin on the river’’; but»pride, as well as some 
curiosity to see the views from the water, made 
her accept with apparent alacrity. Already, as 
her eye ranged over ‘the scene, she felt that she 
had beefi unjust to it; for there are few land- 
scapes as lovely, in their way, as that famous 
one, which, from Pope downwards, has been 
celebrated by almost every English poet of dis- 
tinction. The far-stretehing valley below, with 
the Thames winding in and out ; the bits of wood- 


Sybil was quite aware that'the arrangement had ; land tufting the banks everywhere; the villas, 
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mansions, steeples rising from the undulating sea } sereen in stone.; The rooms were wainscoted with 
of green ;, {It is,” said Sybil to herself, ‘‘as if } carved pak, and many of them bung with tapes- 
they rose out, of some vast primeval.forest.’’ Her } try embroidered by hand. , Most of the furniture 
admiration was increased. by ithe view from the } dated back, tothe, ereetion, of ‘the mansion, the 
water; for on every side green lawns. stretched { chairs having covers worked. by the fair fingers 
down to the Thames, weeping willows; hung over } of successive chatelaines. The. fire-places were 
the stream, white ‘swans, sailed, by, and weoded } still \the. original ones—-great cavernous afluirs, 
bluffs rose 9t_ short distances, opening, around } with huge fire-dogs, large enough for the trunk of 
every reach of the river, into. newer and what } a full-grown oak. 

seemed. even. more delicious, bits ,of landscape. } ‘Welcome to Ayalon,’’ said the young noble, 

Sybil would have enjoyed it,even,more, but for } as'the Lyttletons alighted at the door. 
the fact that she and Charley followed. inthe wake ** But where is the ocean ?”’ said Sybil, stopping 
of Lord Avalon andthe Lady, Yolande; and, that } on the upper, step, and looking around, as if in 
the gay: laugh of,|the latter came wafted. back, } innocent surprise. 
every, moment, to the other boat.., Evidently the} ‘Oh! we are too, far off to .see it,” replied 
beautiful patrician girl was happy, if poor,Sybil ; Lord Avalon. ‘The Channel,”’. pointing south- 
was. not; was happy. almost to. boisterousness; } ward, ‘if, that is what you mean, lies off here.” 
while Lord .Avalon, ;whose face was, towards; .. ‘‘ Dear me,’ replied Sybil,.‘“and you told me 
Sybil—for he was rowing—was; equally gay. the place stood on rising ground... I. thought that 

The drive; backto London. was, by twilight. } England, was'so small that the.sea could be seen 
Fer the first, part of the journey, it: lay, through } anywhere, from)a) bit of rising ground, even if 
Richmond Park, past. huge wide-spreading trees, } one stood in one of the midmost shires.” 
that lopked ;centuries old; past vast stretches of}  ‘‘ Oh! you'carping little humbug,’’ said Avalon, 
fern, thick-set, and each frond as tall almost as a } laughing, and shaking bis head at her. «But 
man; past herds of startled deer, scurrying away we are not quite so little as.that.. Though,” with 
in the distance;, past, sweeps.of river below, glitter- { a more serious air, ‘‘ after’ gne has seen Niagara; 
ing in the now rising moon. As they, rattled over ; and your lakes, and the Mississippi, things here 
Battersea bridge, the great |clock at Wettaiineten do look tiny by comparison.’’ 
was striking eleven. ‘¢ Why, I'm told,’ retorted Sybil, “that we 

‘You did not, dear, seem, to enjoy yourself as } have a cave, the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky 
much jas .usual,’’, said: Ethel, sympathetically, as } I’ve never seen) it, and I’m very sorry now—that 
she kissed her,sister,good-night,| ‘‘ Can it be that } is bigger than some of your. counties. You might 
you are getting some low fever?” put Rutland in’ it, whole.” 

», Oh! nothing is the, matter with me,’’ an- ‘“ Come now, you, know,’’, said the Hon. Charles 
swered Sybil, in, her, gayest tones. ‘All, I need + Pontefract, who had; also. putin an appearance to 
is. a change of. air;,and we shall, have that, ; welcome, the new arrivals, he and the Lady 
next, week, at Avalon.’’ ) Yolande having been asked/to help make up the 
party, ‘“‘come,now, that’s. going it rather too 

XI. strong, Miss Sinclair. You're: no end of fun, 
AVALON HALL. you know, but. that about/the sea, and the cave, 

Avaton Haun: was the place from which the } is—’ 
elder sons of the Earls,of Glastonbury took their} ‘‘Only.. American, exaggeration,’’ . interposed 
courtesy-title. |, It;was one of the finest in the king- } the Lady | Yolande. “American humor is said 
dom, haying been built'for the Prince of Wales, in } to consist principally of it,and Miss Sinclair is 
the time of James, ithe First, by celebrated } ambitious to. be.a second Artemus Ward.” 
architect of the ‘day, when’ the Italian Renais-) Sybil had come down to: Avalon resolved not 
sance was just. beginning to supplant the older } exactly to flirt with Charley Pontefract, but to 
Gothic forms. Jt, stood on rising ground, over-} deyote more time to him than to Lord Avalon. 
looking a wide expanse of meadow, woodland, and } She could not forget the day at Richmond Hill; 
arable land, with the great round-tower of Wind- } her. heart., was, still .sore over Lord Avalon's 
sor, Castle visible, on a cleat day, far off on the } neglect: and the handsome Guardsman seemed 
northeastern, horizon. The wings were of brick, willing to give her every opportunity. He had 
with quoins andwindow-casings of stone; but the always pretended to’ be one of her most pro- 

; 








centre was. wholly of stone, and elaborately carved. } nounced admirers,,and he was now at her 
Above the stately. ornamented doorway, was a} elbow whenever he could find the slightest 
semi-circular .oriel window; and the roof, over } excuse for it. In truth, Lord Avalon, on more 
all, was crowned with a picturesque open-work ; than one occasion, was absolutely snubbed; at 
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east ie was! madé ‘to feel that Charley was more 
‘Welcome ‘than himself. ~ * tole 
‘AI this ‘was’ now part of a settled plan with 
Gybil. “We 6° not, ‘you’ see, Claim’ for her ‘per- 
si: she had her weaknesses, like ‘all’ of ‘is; 
even ‘the best’ of ‘women,’ fdr’ that matter, do 
pitdnge things" wlieh’ jealows:"' “Oh, oh, if he,” 
she said to herself, clenching her little hands, 
#ghould ‘orice’ suspect the truth, T’should’‘die of 
Mortification. ° Captain Pontefract’s inane com- 
pliments, his ‘narrow ‘range ‘of talk, his general 
#apidity, ‘nearly kill me; but better anything 
than that Lord Avalon should know me for the 
silly fool I am.” 
During the week ‘that followed, the earl ‘and 
fis son did everything ‘possible to make their 
féel'at home. ‘The’ younger people rode, 
or drove, or walked daily. The Lady ‘Yolande 
and Lord Avalon; Sybil ‘and Charley, paired off 
Gf these occasions.’ They were sauntering, one 
day, in the grounds, and Sybil had been rattling 
@Way in her’ usual'vein, when’ Charley said, all 
ait’ once: 
*#'Look here, Miss Sinclair: you’ve been pretty 
Ward on us English all’ the morning; you say we 
love the “almighty dollar’ more even ‘than you 
Yankees, and* that marriage for money is' the 
Tile here. Now, I''think it’s about time for a 
fellow to hit ‘back.’ Won't you admit—now, be 
hohest — that the ‘ordinary American ‘girl, ‘the 
‘New York ‘one at least, adores ‘rattk: quite as 
ittich as otir English girls do? It’s really getting 
dangerous, I’m ‘told, for' elder’ ‘sons’'to go’ to 
America; the scheming’ mothers and ‘deluding’ 
daughters’ drug them ‘at supper, and ‘so capture 
them.’ ? ‘ ? ; 
"Oh, yes, of course they do," she’ said, jest- 
ingly, and joining in the laugh at Charley’s pict- 
lire of the perils of elder sons in America; ‘ Seri- 
ously, I'm willing’ to admit that there ‘is ‘as 
Thuch snobbery—TI ‘hate that’ word: it’ seems so 
very vulgar; but ‘there is rio’ other suitable—in 
America as here.’ Just béfore we sailed, I heard 
® pretty girl ‘say, ‘ata 'Patriarch’s ball: “Oh, 
there's that Fantiy Pretitice:’ I wonder how she 
fot here?’ Why, her futher is ‘only a’ retired 
brewer.’ ‘The ‘point of the’ story is that’ the 
Speaker’s grandfather had made his money in 
Precisely the same'way, and that the very jewels 
the wore came from beet. 


plucky, my fair Nihilist,’’ said he. «The colonist 
had’ to cut down trees, and grub up roots, before 
he could plough ; and besides, if he didn’t keep 
his matchlock im the corner of the fence, ready for 
any hostile Indian that might come along, his life 
‘wasn’t ‘worth’ ah hour's purchase. That Was an 
ancestry to be: proud of; beer or no beer, wasn't 
iv?” ; 

‘«Ethel’s’ maid, though a Frenchwoman,’’ ‘said 
Sybil, ‘ignoring this'“remark, “is, I suppose, a 
fair example of America,’ for she’ has lived there 
long ‘enough to catch ‘the prevailing epidemic: 
she, for' example; worships ‘rank. But,” with a 
wave of her hund towards Lord ‘Avalon, “nothing 
} ‘short of ‘ad duke’ will please ‘hér! Like all of us, 
she' will have the best, or nothing. She was ih 
raptures ‘over ‘my Drawing-room diess, and, 
when I came back from’ the ‘palace, cried : ‘Ma 
foi, mees, ‘but ‘you look’ like ‘ze—vat you ‘call 
her ?—-vin Duchess;' and I am sure you ‘will 
marry’ Dutch’ before’ you' go home.’ Is there 
any Dutch in the market, my lord?” " 

There was ‘again’'a general laugh, in which 
Lord Avalon joined‘as heartily asthe rest. He 
did this notwithstanding he ‘was sure that what 
seemed to'the others only badinage had somehow 
& personal meaning as to ‘himsclf, though what he 
had done to offend her he could not conceive. 

“ There are but twenfy-eight dukes in all,’’ he 
answered, in'the sanie gay spirit; ‘and most of 
them ‘are grandfathers, and have wives living. 
But T will bear you in'mind; Miss Sinclair,’ with 
} a low bow, “ and ‘advertise you, if any likely lot 
offers.”’ +s , 

“Do;" she ‘replied, with a mock ‘courtesy. 
“Going; going— gone, to’ the highest bidder. 
That,’ turning to Charley, “‘is'what you say of 
all of us; isn’t it'?” in a sarcastic tone. 


XT. 
THE BOWLING-GREEN. 

Was Sybil any happier for this reckless, defi- 
anit ‘spirit, that’ Had‘ taken the place of the shy, 
reserved mater which she had held just after 
the fire? ''No.’'On’ the! contrary, day by day, 
she grew more thiserable. She felt that she was 
playing a false ‘part. She stil? longed to go away: 
it was her only safety, she knew; but this now 
was impossible, ‘at Teast’ until the holidays were 
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So ‘you see,” with’ an : 
arch look, a siigle generation ‘is sufficient; in} mined to’ endute' to the last, and make no sign. 
America, to give’ a title ‘of nobility, as it were. “Yet! is it’not shameful,” she cried, wringing 
Beer, in one genération, becomes’ Norman ances-} her hands, “shameful to beso weak and silly »”” 


over. ‘So, like ‘a victim on’ the rack, she deter- 


‘try, 80 to speak, in another.” 
“When the latigh whieh this sally produced had | 
subsided, Lord Avalon spoke : ; 


“Yet your first settlers, is you once said, were 


Her pain was inéreased by seeing Lord Avalon 
now always’ at’ the side’ of the Lady Yolande. 
Whenever the party of four went out for a ride or 
a walk, thy paired’ off,'as'we have said, Lord 
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Avalon at Lady Yolande’s side, Charley at hers. 

had been used to say, among other things, 

in. thé old days, that, even if she ever fell in Jove, 

she, could never, by any. possibility, be jealous. 
But now she realized her error, 

. There were times, however, when, for a few 


hours, Sybil, was almost happy. For, though: 


Lord Avalon was usually at Lady Yolande’s side, 
‘he was, not always there; sometimes he came to 
Sybil’s, and was his old self. One evening, in 
particular, he took a chair beside her, and. in- 
«quired so feelingly, so earnestly, after her health, 
that she could hardly control herself to reply. 
‘You seem to) me, lately,’’ he said, watching 
her with keen scrutiny, ‘‘ to be not yourself... You 
are out. of spirits, I fear, or out.of health, Is it 
that the air of Avalon does not agree with you? 
Or is it something else? Pardon me for this 
interest in you. I know it, is almost presumption. 
But if there, is anything, I.can do,” glancing at 
Gharley, who was, moodily turning, over. some 
photograph-albums at a distant table, “‘ command 
me; ., Sometimes. things that seem hopeless can, 
by a few words, be made right.” 
,, What did he mean? Could it be that he 
believed she and Charley were attached to each 


other, and that the penniless condition of both of } 


them—rendering a marriage imprudent, if not 


impossible—was preying upon her spirits? She 
flushed up. . Yes, it.was. presumption in him to 
speak to her about it; and she would tell him so. 
Then, suddenly, her mood changed. .No, he 
should not see, that in any way, he could dis- 
turb her calm indifference to him. 

‘Dear me,’’ she said, affecting a lightsome- 


ness she was far from feeling. ‘‘I did not know 


I was of so much importance, _ There is nothing ; 
the matter with me: indeed, indeed there is.not.”’ ; 





“We, have, had. no, quarrel,” replied Lor] 
Avalon, coming to her rescue, but wondering 
why one who was always so ready was now 
silent. ,‘‘I, was, only asking Miss Sinclair if 
she wasnot well. Or I thought it might be she 
had heard bad news from home, I even ventured 
to offer my assistance, if there was anything | 
could do.’’ 

‘« Offering assistance, as between a gentleman 
and lady,’’ said Lady Yolande, in a half-sncering 
tone, ‘is rather, perilous. It generally leads 
to: something else. , It is often invited, by the 
lady, for that very, purpose.” 

Now this was the first time that the fair speaker 
had been so rude, the first time she had been 
personal, though covert sneers had been fre 
quent, since the visit at Avalon. Sybil was up in 
arms,in an instant. .**Is she jealous of me?” 
she cried to herself, with a thrill at her heart. 
‘« But how dare she. speak thus?’’ She tapped 
the floor, half angrily, with her little foot. 

“That is as it may be, Lady Yolande,” she 
answered aloud, looking her enemy full in the 
face.. ‘Some girls are only too ready to miscon- 
ceive such acts of friendship; some even go s0 
far, I have heard, as to invite them, in order to 
entrap a man. But we American girls, whatever 
our other faults, do not do such things. We 
respect our sex too much, and ourselves.” 

The eyes of the Lady Yolande flashed. It was 
not often, when she chose to be insolent, that the 
gauntlet she threw down was flung back at her. 
But before she could reply, Charley sauntered up. 

‘+ What is all this about?’ he said.  ‘‘ Fighting 
the old battle over, as to whether American girls, 
or English girls, are the prettier? For my part, I 
think them both equally lovely, especially,’’ bow- 
ing, half in mockery, to both Lady Yolande and 


She played with her fan, and looked down: after‘ Sybil, ‘‘as represented here, Ah! ‘how happy 


all, she could not trust herself to return his gaze. 

They were interrupted by Lady Yolande, who 
had been watching them, and now came up and 
stood by Lord Avalon’s chair, with a certain air 
of asserting her exclusive right to him, 

« What are you two people quarreling about ?’’ 
she said. ‘I declare, even Avalon is blushing. 
You must have been chaffing him in earnest, 
this time, Sybil.” 

For Lady Yolande, ever since our heroine had 
been in Wilts, had called Sybil by her first name, 
and in other ways also had affected an intimacy 
and regard which, somehow, Sybil felt to be only 
a mask for secret enmity. 

Lord Avalon rose to offer the mew-comer ao 
chair. But the Lady Yolande deelined it. Sybil 
looked distressed. She was saying to herself: 
“Has this cruel woman penetrated my seoret?’’ 





could I be with either’:. you, know the song, 
ladies, and I won't, inflict any more of the quo- 
tation on you. Only, Miss Sinclair, you mustn't 
forget that to-night we were to give these two 
their revenge at billiards, and it’s about time, 
don’t you think, that we began?’ 

All felt it was a good escape from a tension 
that was becoming too severe. The four adjourned 
to the billiard-room, and the game began at once. 
Curious to say, Sybil had a presentiment that, as 
the game went, so would go victory or defeat, as 
between her and Lady Yolande. She was not 
usually superstitious, but this feeling came over 
her, as she took up her cue, with a strength that 
swept everything before it; and so she played a 
she had never played, before—-putting her very 
soul, as it were, into each stroke. 


“ By George,’’ cried Charley, ‘‘ what « run. 
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Intely hated her, 


“the two couples. started out as usual. 
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You knock your balls about, Miss Sinclair, as 
you do your lovers. They haven’t a chance.’ 

She and Charley won the game easily, greatly 
to Lady Yolande’s chagrin, who could not tesist 
whispering to Lord Avalon, as they left the room, 
shooting a sort of Parthian arrow at Sybil, which 

intended. the latter to overhear. ‘‘She plays 
quite like a professional. I wonder if any of her 
ancestors kept a billiard-saloon: one never knows 
_Where these Americans come from.”’ 

Of course, as Sybil was supposed not to hear 

‘this, she could make no reply. She had, as we 

w, mistrusted, and therefore disliked, the 
Ee Yolande, before. this; but now she abso- 
Nothing was said, the party 
ing; the ladies retiring, and the gentle- 

men seeking the smoking-room. 

The next morning, a walk was proposed, and } 
But Sybil ; 
gould not endure the inanities of Charley. So, ; 
after they had gone a short distance, she pleaded } 





Lord Avalon’s voice, “‘ in that speech, as you left 
the billiard-room. It’s no use to mince matters. 
And I am afraid the girl heard you.”’ 

“She deserved it,”’ retorted the Lady Yolande, 
sharply. ‘‘What airs she putson! Yet she’s a 
nobody: @ mere nobody, as all these American 
girls are. I’ve no doubt her father or grand- 
father,’’ obstinately, «‘ did keep a billiard-saloon.”’ 

“Very likely, I am not her champion. To 
me she is as distasteful as to you.’’ Sybil 
started, caught her breath, and put her hand 
unconsciously to her heart, ‘‘ But after all, it is 
not what is due to her: it is what is due to our- 
selves. That is what I was thinking about. She 
is a guest here. Noblesse oblig-, remember !” 

“ Yet’ vermin ought to be crushed. Foul 
i night-birds, who seek for prey only—and what 
are these American girls, who come out here 
husband - hunting, but hawks of this ‘kind? 
These foul birds, I say, are shot, and nailed up 
on the, barn-door. — oblige, indeed! at 


4 headache, and insisted on returning. Charley } least in such cases,’’ scornfully. 


“said, in that case, he would go off and smoke a 
“cigar. He went back with her, however, to the 
door, leaving Avalon and Lady Yolande to con- 
‘tinue their walk together. 


_ Assoon as her escort was fairly out. of sight, } to ourselyes to be civil to her. 


‘Yes, I suppose that is her game, sly as she 
is,’ was the answer. ‘I don’t defend her. It 
was only of you I was thinking. But as long 
as she is at Avalon—don’t you see?—we owe it 
As for her being 


‘Bybil took a book, as if to read, and went forth } asked again, that’s quite out of the question. It 


‘again: seeking, this time, an old-fashioned bowl- 
ing green, shut in between high hedges of clipped 
yew, said to be as old as the mansion itself, if 
‘hot as old as Queen Elizabeth's time. It was a 
‘quiet retired spot, where no one came, and 
fore a great favorite with Sybil. The yew 
ge sheltered it from the winds, and there was 
a seat, on the north side, where the sun was 
“always warm, even on the very coldest of days. 
Bybil sat there for an hour or more. She had 
‘deen trying toread. ‘All at once, she heard steps 
‘and voices on the other side of the hedge. 


~ “Yes, you were rude, and éven worse,” said $ 





is because I love you so well, and because you 
have given me, as your future husband, the right 
to counsel you, that I venture to speak,” 

The steps passed out of hearing, and the voices 
with them; and Sybil sat there, with clenched 
hands, as white as a ghost. Not only Lord Avalon, 
not only the Lady Yolande, but the sky above, 
the earth beneath, everything, seemed to cry 
out and jeer at her. To love unsought was 
degradation enough ; but to be made a mock of, 
in addition: to be a laughing-stock for him and 
that proud beauty ! 

[T0, BE CONCLUDED. ] 





PANSY. 


BY I. Lb. 


Sux was a happy romping child, 
Some years ago, 

And I a youth of seventeen, 
Or nearly 80; 

Her eyes, with merry mischief gay 
All sparkling through, 

Were like two velvet pansies soft— 
8o deeply blue, 


I left the happy dark-eyed maid © 
Out on the lea, 


And sailed away, in hopeful mood, 
Across the sea— 





JONES. 
: 
The bonnie sea—and lingered long, 
And then returned: 
A youth no, longer, but a man 
World-wise and learned. 


The charming woman that I hold 
Now as my own, 
Is but the happy romping ehila— 
A rose full-blown— 
My own fair rose. "Tis not to me 
A strange surprise 
That I should know, through lapse of years, 
Those pansy eyes | 
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Mr, CHARLES Wrpnam, haat slowly : fie 
the depths of the ¢ ~chair in, which he. had 
been lounging for the wig -hour, and yawned 
oni ly by. way of Smt aan, Pe he, renee 

ily ‘to the window, an ched himself to his 
Tallest length, as he bid idl out. gat: he 
settled down to his ordinary a titude, which was 
near enough aix feet to have satisfied most men. 

He was such a type of manly beauty, that it 

slight marvel numberless women had fallen 
yy with him: that she herself had done so, 
among the rest, Mrs. ‘Clifford thought, as she 
came sauntering along the terrace, and saw him 
standing by the casement. 

He did not perceive her, did not hear her step. 
His violet eyes were raised, watching a passing 
cloud, with a wistful and dreamy expression. She 
stepped softly toward.a vase that held some odd 
foreign shrub, which spread out its great leaves 
like fans, forming a wide high screen, from behind 
which she could watch him unobserved, 

She loved him, and openly owned jt to her own 
soul: loved him with. strength and passion 
which once she would not have believed it pos- 
sible for her nature to. develop; a love which, it 
seemed to her, had changed her very nature— 
though there she deceived ‘herself; for, under 
these new sentiments, the old selfishness and 
domineering spirit were and rampant, as ever, 

At this precise moment, there was, even in the 
midst of her tenderness, a very pronounced feel- 
ing of irritation prominent in her mind. He had 
‘left her alone, for several hours, and she did not 
like it, 

She decided, after a little while, to emerge from 
her concealment, since she was not likely to gain 
anything but added vexation by this secret, scru- 
tiny, and she was tired of being alone. She had 
not, however, any intention of giving him a scold- 
ing, even a playful ‘one, she was far too wise to let 
any man suppose that she could miss his society. 

She meant to tease and tantalize him, by 
appearing in especially high spirits, partly 
because he was in one of his depressed moods, 
and she wanted to rouse him out of it, and partly 
because she hag been quiet and meditative at 
breakfast ; and she indulged a theory that for, any 
woman to acquire an ascendancy oyer his fancy 
or heart, she must be protean in ‘her humors. 

But a child's’ voice came ringing down the 
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1, ile and caused her to pause, with a murmured 
aculation of annoyance, and remain concealed, 
‘That ‘tiresome little Alice?” was her reflee- 

tion. “I thought Cousin Barbara had taken her 
out to walk : she never lets one have half an hour 
with him undisturbed. ‘Thank goodness, the new 
governess comes this week, 96 the young torment 
will be set at her lessons,” 

And now there was the sound of impatient 
knocks on the door of the room in which Wynd- 
ham stood, and Alice called loudly : 

“Let me in, Brother Charley. I know you 
are there: I can’t open this door, it sticks so.” 

Mrs. Clifford saw the handsome face lose its 
listlessness, and the great eyes brighten with 
pleasure ; and her irritation came back, growing 
into positive anger, when, after an instant’s dis- 
appearance, Wyndham returned within her line 
of vision, carrying in his arms a lovely little 
fairy of ten years, whom he was kissing unmer- 
cifully, while she pulled his curls with equal 
vigor, both laughing till they were breathless, 

Julia Clifford belonged to the order of women 
whom it annoys to see the man she loves pet his 
dog in her presence: who, is jealous even of his 
male friends; inimical to any person or thing 
with the will or power to give him pleasure. 

For a few moments, Mrs. Clifford stood regard- 
ing the brother and sister, while the frown 
deepened on her smooth forehead, and her 
mouth, usually so gracious and smiling, grew 
hard and, stern, Indeed, the whole expression 
of her face changed so completely, that, had 
almost any of her numerous friends and admirers 
seen her at the moment, they would have been 
startled by the revelation of cold cruel determin- 
ation, so foreign to their idea of her character. 

She would have escaped unperceived, so far 


as Wyndham was concerned, but Alice’s feminine 


eyes saw her plainly enough, and she whispered: 
“There goes Cousin Julia... She was standing 
behind the Ceylon fern, She went away ‘cause 
I came.” 
“ Well, you. are, bleased little goose,’’ cried 
her brother. ‘Probably she had just come in 
from the garden,’ and! had ‘something to do, or 


‘eouldn’t stand our noise.” 


“Oh, I know,” pronounced Miss. Alice, with 
precocious wisdom. ‘She's. always making 
excuses to send me away.” 
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“Charley, with a laugh, 
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“You wretchedly jealous small mouse,’’ said 
‘And it's very naughty 
of you to say such things, when Cousin: Julia 
pets you #0 much,” 
“She pets me when she wants me to wait o 
her," retorted, Alice, pouting, |‘‘And I'm, not 


jealous; because you love me best-—don’t you, 


don’t you?’ 
‘* Better than anything in the world, Blossom,” 


said Charley. 


« Well, don’t tell Julia,” returned she, giving 


; hima fresh, hug, ‘else she'll want to send/me 


off to school, to. get. rid of, me.” 





who. had served as’ Charles Wyndham’s guardian 
during that young gentleman's years of minority, 

No person could entertain a sincerer liking for 
both, than did the elderly lawyer; and when, 
a twelvemonth! previous, Julia returned from 
Europe, with’ the melancholy of: her widowhood 
mitigated by the lapse of more than two years, 
it had seemed to him the most fitting and natural 
thing possible for the distant cousins to marry. 
His admiration for Mrs. Clifford, like that of 
people’ jin, general, was .unalloyed. » But Wynd- 
-ham, inspite of his talents; and generous heart, 
caused him a good deal of vexation and anxiety. 


: difficulty repressing a sob. 
_ be it was her fault that my dear Miss Murray ; to. the energetic lawyer. 


“Ally, Ally! ;why, this, talk is not like you.” ) The handsome! winning fellow’s: indolence, his 
I can’t help it,’’ the little one answered, with ; love of novelty, and his growing recklessness in 

“Tm as sure as can expenditure, were unceasing ‘sources of offense 
Then, ‘too, Charley 
left, last spring—I am. She treated her go, that carried his very virtues of amiability and) géner- 
poor Constance wouldn’t stay: I know it, I know ; osity to such an excess, that Mr,Carrington 





it. And I shall hate the new governess; for. it’s 
all Julia’s fault.’ 

_ Charley felt that she merited a lecture; but, he 
could not, bear to administer it, so he only said: 

“Come, come, pet: have done with such non- 
sense; you don’t realize what you are, saying. 
If you did, it, would be very naughty, Iam 
sure Cousin Julia had nothing to do, with Miss 
Murray’s leaying.”’ 

Alice, in reply, gave him one of those odd 
looks a quick-witted child does, when it. in- 
tuitively feels that it understands the case in 
point much better than its elder, though unable 
or afraid) to,put its comprehension into words. 


The glance perplexed Charles, and the name she 


had uttered roused a train of, memories which 
were painful; so, in true masculine fashion, he 
seized upon some new subject to distract Alice's 
attention and his own. 

“Let's go feed the pony,’’ he said, ‘and. I'll 
give you a canter round the paddock.’ 

Alice was just learning to ride, so this proposal 


_ rendered her at once oblivious of dislikes, doubts, 


or troubles of any sort; and she was borne away 
on her brother's broad shoulders, triumphant and 
happy as a young princess in @ fairy-story, 

Meanwhile, Mrs, Clifford. had ‘entered the 
house, and ascended to the pretty suite of) rooms 
reserved for her ocqupation whenever she pleased 
to visit Cedar Hill. | As, she sat down: to her 
table, she noticed,.some letters which had. been 
placed on it during |her absence. Three of them 
were hastily read and flung aside without a second 
thought, but the fourth she perused with attention, 
finding ample food for meditation in its pages. 

It was from, her old friend—~Mr. Carrington— 
who held the position of trustee to her fortune 
by the terms of her late husband’s will, and 
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feared they would end jin weakness and prodi- 
gality, and, so become absolute vices. 

This, was, the, passage in her trustee’s letter 
which set Mrs. Clifford to thinking so deeply: 


“You have. often agreed with me, that, if 
Charles could only meet. with some great shock— 
such as the loss of his fortune—it would rouse 
his energies, and be the making of him. I have 
three minds to put in practice a romantic plan 
you, once suggested: that is, to let him, for a 
little while, believe that he stands face to face 
with pecuniary ruin, 

“A Brazilian company, very similar in name 
to ‘that in which the bulk of his wealth is 
invested, hag just. failed, One of the partners, 
too, isa Mr. Wyndham, If, for a time, Charley 
could think himself the sufferer, I belieye it 
would. do him a world, of good, by proving. to 


;,.him what we feel so keenly: that it isa burning 


shame to let the rust of sloth and luxury corrode 
and destroy the host of noble, qualities which 
nature, took so much pains, to bestow on him. 
“T shall run up, to Cedar Hill, in the course 
of a few days; and, upon my word, if you are 
inclined to help carry out your own idea, I have, 
a fancy for trying to startle the boy, if nothing 


more: the facing even the possibility of failure 


and losses might produce a beneficial effect,’”’ , 


When Mrs. Clifford. rose from’ her chair, half 
an hour afterwards; her mind) was settled to give 
her .cousin the fright without waiting for Mr. 
Carrington’s assistance, hoping and believirig that 
through the instrumentality of the shock a prize 
which she sorely coveted would come within her 

She loved Charles Wyndham with the force 
which she put) into all sentiments, though she 
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was so perfect a dissembler that even those who 
knew her best had slight perception of the fierce 
capabilities for affection and hatred hidden 
beneath her soft smiles and gentle manners. 

At seventeen she had married .a very wealthy 
elderly man, through the agency of her maneuver- 
ing mother. But young as she was, the worldly 
teachings, in which she proved an apt pupil, had 
preserved her from any poignant regrets, or even 
much hesitation, 

Charley Wyndham had been’ her victim and 
slave from the time they were children; but he 
was then, though giving promise of manly beauty, 
rather an overgrown hobble-de-hoy, only a few 
months her senior, sorely embarrassed by his 
newly-acquired length of limb and bigness 
generally. So, at that time, it never occurred 
to Julia to indulge in any sentiment where he 
was concerned. 

But Charley had indulged a boy’s romantic 
attachment for her, or rather for his ideal of 
her; and the sudden news of her ‘marriage 
affected him deeply. It did @ good deal towards 
making a man of him at once, and though, nine } 
months later, he could have laughed at his own 
poetical folly, I think there was, even after the: 
lapse of all these years, a tinge of bitter feeling 
dormant in his mind towards Julia for biiad 
destroyed his boyish illusions. 

At that time, there had been no talk of | 
Charley’s inheriting a great fortune; but, before } 
he was nineteen, his uncle lost both his sons, : 
died broken-hearted in eonsequence, and Wynd- } ; 
ham was left his heir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford went to Europe while } 
their honeymoon was new, and only once visited } 
America afterward ; and on that occasion Charley } 
was in California, so that the cousins did not } 
meet. At three-and-twenty, Julia found ss 
& rich widow, and, after her two years of seclu- : 
sion had ended, was seized with a whim for 
coming over to her native land. She had no 
intention of remaining any length of time; but 
she met Charles, and it changed her plans as 

> completely as it did the whole course of her 
thoughts and feelings. 

He was nearly twenty-six then. She could 
hardly realize that this Adonis was the cousin 
at whose boyish passion she had onte laughed. 
Setting aside the voice of her heart, a marriage 
with him would be in every way advantageous ; 
and Julia, with the composed complacency of & 
woman who had never failed in any important 
plan, determined to become his wife. 

A year had passed, and though, in town in the 
winter, Charles had been intimate at hér house, 
and she had paid numerous visits to Cedar Hill, 








where nice Mrs. Hatton played the part of pro- 
priety and made a home for Alice, she was stil] 
as puzzled in regard to Charles’s sentiments and 
intentions as she had been on her arrival. 

Luncheon was over. Mrs. Clifford had sent word 
that she wished for mone, and in response to a 
message from her ‘cousin, as to whether she would 
go out on horseback later, replied that she would 
see him presently, and then they could decide. 
She was really bracing herself up for the little 
plot she had decided to carry out. 

Nearly an hour elapsed before she went down 
into the library, where Charley had a habit of 
lounging at that time of day. ‘He waé lying on 
a couch, and now sat resting his head on his hand, 
watching her. Every movement was grace itself 
always—a studied grace, though, Wyndham 
thought.’ She wad dressed in white. As he 
looked, he saw that she was very' pale; there 
were dark rings under her*eyes; and her hand 
trembled. In passing, she had, with apparent 
inadvertence, brushed against a window-curtain, 
so that it fell over the casement, and left that 
corner of the room in shadow. 

“You are not well, Julia,’ he said. 

She answered, with an attempt at a smile: 

“Tam not iii—physically, I mean.” 

‘Nothing gone wrong in the house?” 

“No, no.”” 

‘Do you mean that you have some real 
} trouble?’ he asked, sitting ‘upright, all his sym- 
‘ pathies roused at once. 

She sank into a chair, and covered her face 
with her hands, moaning: 

‘Charley, Charley |’ 

‘*Good heavens! cousin, what is it?’ he cried. 
“You can tell me. You know, if there’s any- 
thing I can do—’ 

“Tt is so hard, ‘so ernel, thaf it should be my 
} part to tell,” she broke in. 

“Do you mean that you have some bad news 
’ for me?” he asked, in a relieved tone. 

Her lips moved. She seemed making a great 
effort 'to articulate, but in vain. She bowed her 
head in mute assent. 

«Then tell me, at once. I hate suspense,” he 
said, laughing. © 

“Think of the most ‘terrible eaauity which 
could befall,” she moaned. 

He answered steadily, though his voice grew 
grave, and his color changed, for it was plain 
that no ordinary mischance could account for her 
distress. «Please tell me outright, Julia, what- 
ever it is.” 

Can't you think? Can’t you guess?’ she 
cried, her voice sharp with pain. ‘Another man 
would, at once!” 
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“Jt must be about money,” he said. “Oh, 
good gracious, that investment I let Sparkes lead 
me into, in spite of old Carrington. Has it col- 

on 
| «Worse than that. Oh, Charley, I have heard 
from Mr: Carrington. I was to tell you. Charley; 
Charley, the Brazilian company has’ failed—you 
are—” 

There was an instant’s silence, during which, 
peeping at him through her fingers, ‘she saw 
him grow pale: heard him give one deep breath ; 
but before she could speak, his voice completed 
her sentence, in a single word: 

“Ruined?” When she did not answer the 
interrogation, he added, ea quietly: ‘Is that 
what you mean?’ 

* Ruined!" she ie. and as if utterly obliv- 
fous of her actions, in her anguish for him, she 
fell on her knees by his sofa, laid her head on 
his breast, and sobbed convulsively. 

* Julia, Julia,’ he exclaimed. “My dear 
girl, don’t take on so—don't, don’t!’? ‘He had 


_ mortal horror of a woman's tears, and then, as 


would have been almost anybody’s case, he could 
not yet fully grasp the bad news she had brought. 
He patted her shoulder, as if she had been 4 
child; put his arm about her, bat only to raise 
her'and place her again in her chair. He had no 
thought of implying a lesson or. warning; but 
the movement;sent the hot blood suddenly to her 
cheeks. Keep quiet for a litfle,’’ he: went. on, 
kindly; “them yowean tell me. You won't mind 
my walking up and down ?”’ 

'* You don't nealize it, Charley,” she gasped. 

He turned: towards her with a half smile, though 
his lips quivered, and his eyes darkened. 

1 can't, all. ine moment, Julia: Ruined? It» 
can't be so bad as that,’ he said, incredulously, 

‘Unless: for what) ready money, ‘and any 
investments you may have élsewhere—” 

“Why, my bank-account is overdrawn, and 
the investments would not more than serve to pay 
my debts,” he interrupted, resuming his march) % 
* By Jove; it isa bad lookout: Ruined! What 
& deucedly, ugly sound the word has."’ 

_ Sheshad expected his excitable nature to lead 
i into some outburst, which would have ren- 
her part easy. If he would only give way, 

sit down in despair. 

“You don’t realize it,” she repeated. 

He paused im his: march, and glanced at her 
over his wena with a wie laugh, ‘bitter 
énough. 


“T begin to,” he said: «But what did Car- 
Tington say? Why @id-he bother’ you? ‘Deuce 
take'the man. Couldn't he send for ine, or let 


3 let this house, though. 


«Oh, Charley, Chartey, he had only just heard, 
and was nearly crazy with grief. He thought I 
could break it to you best—that I might be a 
eomfort—’’ 

She was out of ler chair, her hands on his 
shoulder, her eager eyes gazing into his. 

‘Yes, yes, dear—so you are, so you are,” 
he ‘said, abseritly ; but he gently removed her 
hands, and resumed his walk. 

She was nearly choking. 

« Where’s ‘his letter?” he asked. 

‘“* Here—no—I forgot it—no matter—it didn’t 
give particulars—you will hear from him.” 

* Ruined !'" Charley repeated, gazing vaguely 
about. «Well, you and Carrington always said 
I ought to work. It looks now ‘as if I must. 
By Jove, what am I fit for? A billiard-marker— 
a jockey— 

“Stop, Charley—you break my heart!” 

“You were both right, Ju—I deserve it. I 
have wasted my time and such talents as I 
possess. I deserve jit.” 

“Oh, Charley, when you know that while I 
live—”’ 


“An idea, Ju. Why coulén’t I manage your 
property? Be your agent?’ I must do some- 
thing.” 


“Charley, everything I have— 

“There's sure to be enough to pay everything 
I owe,” he went on, unheeding, “the Lord be 
thanked for that! Alice’s little fortune is safe. 
Cousin Tabitha is comfortable. I suppose I must 
Fd hate to-sell it. If I 
must, maybe you ‘could afford to buy it, Julia? 
I wotildn’t mind’ ‘so much, if it were in your 
hands.” 

“ Be'still, Charley. I will speak !’’ she cried. 
And now she was so excited that she was hardly 
acting. ‘‘Everything I have in the world is 
yours—you shall take it! Promise, Charley—if 
you don’t want to kill me outright—promise.”’ 

He petted and soothed her: madé her sit down. 

“Why, Ju, you don’t think what insanity this 
is,’” he said. “Even if you and I loved each 
other, I’m not the man, thank God, to take your 
money.’ Think what a’ ‘despicable coward I 
should be.” 

“Ags if there could be any talk of money, where 
there was love!” she exclaimed. ‘Charley, 
Charley, all I have is yours—” 

She ‘liad’ to stop.’ She could not speak more 
plainly. Yet he did not even seem to understand. 
She burst into a flood of'tears, in which there 
was nothing feigned. “Angry, and distressed, and 
huimiliated as she was, 'she could think still. She 





me have my own news?’ 


was debating what step to take néxt, when, from 
,the verandah, came the sound of voices. ’ 
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. {Visitors?’ cried Charley, f‘ We,can’t,\either 
of us, see them. Run out through the back, hall, 
Ju!” | He. fairly pushed her towards,the door. 
She thought he meant to follow. But, instead of 
that, he caught up his hat, dashed through the 
conservatory, and disappeared, out.of doors.| 
There was nothing for it but.to seek her/own 
room; and, when her spasm of rage left her calm 
enough, to decide upon her further plan of action. 
She had gone too far now,to\ retmeat. . If neces- 
sary, she would, confide the. whole) truth. to: Mr. 
Garrington..;She could; trust. him to, preserve her 
secret—to aid her algo, for Charley's, own..sake. 
| Wyndham, wandered away through the| shrub- 
pere’ and, on, towards the hill beyond thent, 
yhours, afterward, he found himself.on 

the, ‘of 9; miniature. lake, set, liken guirror, 
in which the it wood could watch«its, own 
loveliness. ;, A./complete realization of )the truth 
me; but Wyndham. bore the shock. with a 

vat, which he wondered, .1t was,as. if the 
faculties of his nature had suddenly fully devel- 
oped, rousing him, to,a keen sensation of shame 
for having wasted the past years, and bringing, 
besides, a desire to atone, a positive! eagerness. to 
rush actively into the battle of, life,.and make for 

himself a prominent place therein. 

Suddenly he perceived a lady, sitting ander the 

;, she, was.,sketching. so. busily 
even. hear the sound of footsteps. | 


shadow 
that 
Wyndham, stopped: short, and stared at her for; 
some, Seconds, unable, to. believe the evidence, of) 
his, pwn, eyes., ; Then a great joy illuminated: ;his; 
face, and,:he hurried, forward,,exclaiming; 


_§{ Miss Murray!» Miss, Murray,!.., Ab, won't; 
you speak to me?” 

‘She, started up .as;he nttered. her name; and 
stood gazing at, him, pale, and. troyhled.., 
‘One would think you did not, remember me,’ 
he added,; trying to subdue , his, yoice, to. an 

ordinary key.) i: 

40h, wery,; well,;’ she: answered, with,» & poor : 
attempt. at. self-control.;, ‘‘ How do. you do,Mr. ; 
Wyndham? ¥ou startled Rermoemning, srmdiealy: 
—rthat was alle") shoo 

She held guther., hand. , He caught ‘aeulad 
at the trembling fingers, ah hurried .on ; with 
questions, which, only rendered, more clear ;the 
agitation, they were meant, to hide; .. 
. “T thought you_were,a wraith+sctually,.” he 
said... “When, did you, comet, How do . you 
happen. tobe here?” t bib od tof 

She was quite calm, cand looked ‘Mas (fall 
in, the; face. with; a smile,,as she replied:;), “ 

‘*I am, governess, to ,Mrs.. Alden’s children, 
Her. place, “fate planing emualga 
distant.” 
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j the question he had; alr 


¢f Yes, (E.know.” 

\f Well,’ with ainervous little Jdugh, ‘*-we drove 
over ito.the village, te-day ; ‘and as I had always 
wanted a sketch of this special spot, I came 
here,‘to, make,it..I) have fimished ‘now, and [| 
must,go at,once, for I’m iafraid: it’s. late.” 

‘¢ May iT; walk , with, you?’ ‘he ‘asked, with a 
choking in his throat, which quite ruined his 
effort at quiet speech. 

Obs thanks; but! it.would be out of your 
way.” 

*Ah,. how, hard you, are,” he said, flinging 
aside his weak. effort .at.self-control, ‘More 
than .a.year ago,'we parted - this: very place. 
I was. trying then to speak 

“And I bade you -not,” she. interrupted, 
haughtily.) :, 

He, looked at her witha, wistful smile, saying: 

You! might be kinder'to me.I think you 
would, if you, knew. 1 lave’ just:shad rough 
news. , Dive lost»every dollar I owned in the . 
world:'|I am ‘ruined.’ 

*« Ruinéd:?’’, she echoed, turning deathly white. 

“\Ves,: I :haveto' go: te: work.Why, you'd 
better congratulate: me: that was ‘what you said 
I ought to) dew!» Oh, I’m: very glad to see you 
on¢e: more! 101 idoved) you with ‘all my ‘miserable 
heart: and! isonk+I’ ma brute to say it now; but 
you don’t mind+-and I loved you. I was think- 
ing) awhile sinee, that; when ‘you’ chanced to 
hear,\if you did, that I ‘had accepted work 
cheerfully, you / would | despise’ “me a little less 
than you used to do.” 

(4E-mever -déspised you; she’ cried, and burst 
into tears without; the slightest’ warning. 

Something in her face startled him into a per- 
ception of. ‘the itreiths: He ‘stepped. back; and 


\2 stared. at) her. | ) 


$Y one did care,’? hé cried s:*tyou did. I was 
not deceived..;.Oh; Tiloveyou!:I love you! Give 
nie some hope--the faintest: ‘I could work then— 
wear my: ;hands | off gladly.’ ) Constance! Con- 
staneed: say that: you care.” 

Al freshibuirst of) :tedrs! answered ‘him; and, 
after that, they talked themselves + ana ee 
into, the future. ifs wid | 

“« Why, wouldn't you aati ame: dikwart he! 
asked, .going back, with 9 man’sspertitiacity, te 
(put, over and over; ’ 
at intervals, of their, conversation. 

“Because I; thought you: witch im otich ‘dle 
man, ready, to amuse, himself at! any: silly igirl’s 
expense: there you have it,’’ she exclaimed, half) 
angrily,; balf.in a,deprecating tone. 

‘‘ You could think, so.meanly of’ me?’’, 

‘+ Well, admit \that you were in earnest: what! 
would the world have sai? Oh, Mrs. Clifford 
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_ made everything plain enough. Then I left the 
house. Ah, if wounded pride could kill, I 

should have died.” 

“Julia hurt you?’ he asked, incredulous}; 
“«But she could not have meant a apa 
@h, it doesn’t matter, anyway, now—you love 
me—you love me!’’ 
, And, after all,’ Miss Murray kept her employer 
yaiting a full hour. But Wyndham went with 
her, and, ag,.he was a favorite with Mrs. Alden, 
his explanation satisfied the kind soul, 

“Constance is the best girl in the world,’ she 
cried, shaking his. two hands, heartily, ‘and 1 
Yelieve you, are worthy of her. I'm awfally 
glad,.on some. accounts, that you. have lost your 
money. But.you'll find, I hope, that matters are 
not,.so; bad: as, they, look,.,; As, for your eonsin— 
she’s a beast. Oh, I will speak,» Constance! 
“Why, she, nearly..killed. this poor; dear. . She’s 
an, artful designing. deceitful wretch, and you 

maytell, her; I said, so—there, 1. ‘feel. better 

now |’... 7 

goa she Ao in her turn, and hugged Con- 
ance, and then laughed like a lunatic. 
Zinally. Wyndham went home, too, happy to: be 
angry, with, his relative, too happy even to believe 
sa foe reid ensmonny to. tomnpem wath 


Mrs. Clifford was awaiting his return.) She 

talled to him from the library, but.started back 

at sightiof his radiant face. «, 

= the; happiest fellow sini the “Worlds” jhe 
cried; abruptly,» “ Thank God. that» Z-‘lost. ithe 

money... Losing) it has won me.the grandest heart 








































éver\owned by woman, Thank God !’’,, 
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Julia, believing that he meant her, sank back in 
a chair, sick and faint from joy. He hurried on, 
unheeding : 

‘sPongratulate »me, Julia. I met Constance 
Murray—the whole truth came out. She loves 
me—do you,hear?--loves me! I’ve been broken- 
hearted since she went away. Oh, Ju, how 
could! you: let cher think» I was:a flirt? .; But you 
didn’t know I-loved her—you meant to do right 
—I understand—I’'m not vexed !’’ 

And, as he'talked'on and on, too wild with 
blissful excitement to note ‘her face, it seemed to 
Mrs. Clifford that she died a score of deaths in 
an instant, ‘and that each separate death. flung 
her into'a new and blacker hell. But. she did 
not faint, ‘did ‘not ‘yield.:“*1 ‘hard crue)?’ 
she said! ‘‘Ah, I am sd glad: and you love her— 
you really love her? At least)youare sure now 
that she has ‘shown she loves \you—sure, even’ if 
you weren’t before. ‘I do congratulate you, ‘with 
all my’ heart.’ Now ‘letme ‘tell you ‘something! + 
My story of this ‘morning ‘was'‘a mistake. Tt id 
the other company that has failed: Mr. Carring-+ 
ton has written another letter to tell meso; You = 
see, after all; it was only wae ** With a hysteris =~ 
cal laugh. me 

She departed that) very® ia leaving: ' behind 
her a sweetly stingmg ‘note"of congratulation 
to Miss Murray'on her success... Man-liké,to 
this day Wyndham does’ not) believe thé” rae 
But Mrs. Alden openly declares that never 
will the widow meet with an experience 80 
and one so thoroughly’ deserved, as that which’ 
came'to ‘her from’ the ruse which was teint 
“Onty For A TAN, . 
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eee, ov night, dear—do you know that we must part 2 
‘Bay good-bye calmly, c’ p hands once, ‘and turn: 
Just faintly shadowed, though’ hope’s ‘fires #till burn} 


Weary, canes, Whose shefts will chafe ; - 
rit sore] 88, no sporTer's glow. 


P, ‘Your heart ~' 


Ke me wi ‘aw : “Rest thee safe; 
he comes™ all plate gidta bellow” } 
Oné, but one, night fromi all the’ many sweet / I 
d, like the dear , 
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BYE. 


Cold lips in darkness shronded; they at last 
Sleep calmly, . But, through)alt the years, to come,, 
Will the wraith of this one gad night appear, 
“And grasp with icy hunid’ my heart as how. ~ if $e il 
The dread wordi“ parting” vhilts mé'y'ne’ va 
vy The tender tone’s, low murmur+déar.one, hom, ;; |. 
Through all the . Weary, years, shall Llive on, 
When simmer moons have waned and sunshine ie, 
. | |At@ éverthore that’ kindly Voice fs gone 
, Brom éutimyilife® 0 silence cruel, dread! ' 
Ah, nev to see the dark. head bend j 
«Above my y own, hear bearded lips no more |)... 
Their lesson murmur: and this is the end. * 
\ Déenight!we part, the stimimur' dream is o'er; 
It must be so—your own words have dépreed. 
_, But see the heavy clonds drift o’er, the sky, 
fo more to see, to hear—then dark indeed 
Weteearth, Dear one, I cannot say good-bye! 











JUBA AT THE WAKE. 


BY MRS. M. 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 


—_—— 


** Wet1, ole woman, dey say ez: how dat Peggy 
Spooks are done gone-at las',’’ said old Uncle 
Israel, as he came in at: the low. doorway. 

Gone at Jas’? Yo’ don’t mean dat Peggy's 
dead, Isrul?’’ cried Aunt, Hannah. 

. + Dead.ez er do’-nail,”’ emphatically responded 

Israel, adding, solemnly: ‘‘An’ ez stiff.’’ 

* Well, sirs,” ejaculated Hannah, sitting down 
heavily. upon her stool, ‘‘dat’s er miricul mos’. 
Er body mought ha’ t’ought. dat death had done 
forgot ole Peggy Spooks.’’ 

‘‘ Bill Sykes say dat Aunt, Peggy come ober 
in de Ark wid Noer,”’ said Juba, 

“Come from, whar?’’ asked his aunt, frowning 
upon him, ‘ Do.it say anywhar in de Bible dat 
Peggy Spooks were in de Ark, Juba Beasle?’”’ 

«No, m’m,”’ returned Juba, ‘‘de Bible don’t 
sey so, I s’pose: but Bill Sykes do.” 

‘ Bill Sykes!’ contemptuously repeated Aunt 
Hannah. ‘What he know ‘bout de Bible? 
Yo'se too tick *long.ob dat bey, Juba. If yo’ 
don’t take care, he'll fotch yo’ inter trouble—min’ 
my wo'ds. When did ole Peggy die, Isrul?” 

Las’ night. De neighbors found ole Peggy 
a-sittin’ bolt upright in her big cheer a-frontin’ 
ob de h’arth, an’ she were cold an’—” 

‘An’ dead?’ questioned Hannah, with uplifted 
hands of horror. 

‘*Ez er do’-nail,’’ repeated Israel, yet more} 
solemnly: ‘‘ An’ ez stiff.” 

‘**Po’ creeter, po’ creeter,” 
Hannah ; 
eyes when death came: 

“Well, mammy,”’ interposed Juba, glibly, ‘she } 


commiserated Aunt } 





“Oh;’? said Israel, philosophically, «dere’s 
enuff ter peek inter all Peggy's yarbs an’ t’ings 
—yo' kin bet yo’r bottom dollar on dat- Whar de 
dead body is, dere will de buzzards be gaddered 
tergedder?* 

“Isrul, yo’ is er oncharitable onreginerate,” 
said his wife, who had been hastily making a 
few additions to her toilette, preparatory to set- 
ting out for the house of the deceased. “Ef de 
dead waited fur yo’ ter ’tend’em, dey’d wait 
till de Jedgment Day.” 

‘*Dat’s a fae’. I ain’t much fur wakes an’ 
buryin’s' an’ sich. 'Pears ter me, I'd hate 
mons’rous ‘ter ‘tend my own. Don't t’ink I 
should—’less’n I wuz ’bleeged. ter, yo’ see, ole 
woman—"’ 

‘‘Humph! ’spees yo’ wouldn’t,”’ broke in his 
“ole woman,” as she tied her bonnet-strings. 
‘*Speakin’ ob wakes, dough—dat’s got ter be 
*tended ‘ter fur Peggy. She never j’ined de 
*Nevolint S’ciety, nor nuthin’; but she’s got ter 


be sot .up wid, all de same; an’ somebody's got 
ter’p’int fo’ks fur de wake.” 
“Yo may ’p’int ’em—yo’ may ’p’int em,” 


said Iéraely nodding his head; ‘but dey’ll not 
stick.’ Dere’ll be plenty on ’em ter howl an’ 
shout till nigh ‘bout. twelve o’clock ; but, arter 
dat, yo’ may look: out, ole: woman, or yo'll be 
: lef? ter do de wakin’ by yo’se’f. De rashers ob 
< bacon are sea’ce at ole Peggy’s, an’ de tea is low 
in de canister. Fo’ks won’t mourn on er empty 


‘an’ not a Seen! nigh ter close; her ; stummick+—dat’s de gospel truf.” 


“Me an’ Juba kin,” said Aunt Hannah, with 
} dignity ; ‘an’ him an’ me’ll be serfficient ter 


wuz nigh “bout, blin’ anyways, so she wa’n t: watch fur de po’ ole creeter, ef dey do leave.” 


skeered by de sight ob him a-comin’, I reckon.” i 


“Me?” cried Juba, rolling his eyes aghast. 


“Juba,” said Aunt’ Hannah, warningly, “de! “Lor! mammy, I wouldn't stay in dat cabin 
Loré’ll send er jedgment on yo’ fur speakin’ ‘ jes’ ‘long ob yo’ an’ gle Peggy Spooks, not fur 
disrespec’ful ob de dead. Ole Peggy’ll come } all de.money in de. Injies,’’ 


herse’f, an’ haunt yo’, for it.’’ 


cringed ‘before this threat: for he was 
beset already by fears of ghosts; and old Peggy 
Spooks was said in her lifetime to be something 
of a dealer in witchcraft. What might she not ’ 
do to him, now that she could creep through } 


keyholes, like the wind or a whiff of smoke? 


“T didn’t mean nuthin’ ’gin nobody,’’ he mut- 


tered, sullenly. 


“‘Yo'll stay: ef I says’ ter,” answered Aunt 
Hannah, severely. ‘Don’t be er idjiet, Juba 
Beasle: cowards an’ idjiéts, I can’t abide.” 

“T’'ll stay wi’. yo’, Missus Beasle,”’ said a voice 
from the threshold, as a lad considerably larger 
sthan Juba put his head in at the door. ‘Me an’ 
Ned Sprouts’ll watch, wi’, yo’, ef Jube’s afeard.” 

“ Afeard 2’”. repeated Juba, bridling his run- 
away courage at this attack of his boon com- 


“Who's down at Peggy’s house, ole man?” } panion, Bill Sykes. ‘I ain’t a bit skeerder dan 


asked Hannah, ignoring Juba’s apology, 
(228) 


3 yo’ an’ Ned. is.” 
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ob de: puddin’s in de eatin’ ,’’ inter- 
Hannah, moying towards .the door. ; 
} bravery needs sweetenin’, Bill.an! Ned’ li‘ 


night, Juba.”’ ivtiag 

_fsWell, dey’ll see it don’t,” said Juba, turning ; 
his eyelids wrong side out at Bill, behind Aunt: 
' Hannah’s back, as she left the cabin. 

“Ki!” chuckled “ole Isrul,”’ left to himself now. 
4} gpecs: Juba’ll fin’)-dis: night, dat) he hain't 
no bravery ‘ter be sweetened nor soured! | 1 
dat, Peggy Spooks's wake’ll ‘be er fine 'ca- 
tion fur Marse Jube ter larn ‘a: lesson dat’s been'; 
Pomised! lim dis long time,an’ I. ’specs it'll} 
be sumthin’ he won't forgit shortly. Dere’s 
Billy Sykes Il be up ter mos’ any debbilment. 
Til habier talk wid him -bimeby.”’ 

In the afternoon, Billy Sykeés. was interviewed, 
aad, Uncle ‘Israel's proposition, was . listened | to 
with a.grin of mischievous delight... «* I'll work 
it all right,” he said, at the close of the conver- 
sation. 

)“Git de ole woman offen de scent, den, or yo'll 
hab er tough; job ob it, Billy,” was the patriarch’s. 
parting injunction. <‘Dat Juba’s de, apple job 
Hanner’s eye; an’ don’t hurt de “boy, or I'll ‘be ; 
chen wid yo’ myse’f, mind yo’.’’ : 

Billy made fair promises, winked knowingly, } 
and departed to consult. with Ned Sprouts. : 

‘Teracl proved to be a true prophet, in regard ; 
to the numbers who would present. themselves 
for the, earlier watches of Peggy Spooks’s. wake. ; 
When Hannah, accompanied by Juba, returned; 
tothe cabin, at: bed-time, she found old Peggy’s ; 
room, spacious as it was,uncomfortably filled. But } 
by twelve o'clock the weaker sisters and brothers ; 
had grown hoarse with singing, and felt compelled : 
to get home for a wink of sleep, before the morn- , 
ing’s'rush of work should come, Some of the 
brothers, had to see these sisters home, and those ; 
Who.went away did not return. 

, Abput,one o’clock, Sister Sprouts proposed that 
sheshould draw a bit.of a cup of tea. 

Depo’ ole soul would nebber ‘need a drop } 
mob, tea, in dis wo’ld, ez she could see,’ was; 
her.wise remark. 

Billy Sykes and Juba willingly bestirred them- 
selves to build up the smoldering, flames in the ; 
big. chimney ; but the tea-drawing was feeble, and,’ 
proved quite insufficient for Sister Sprouts. 2 

“She were dead! beat fur. sleep; dat wns. de | 
out an’, out truf,”’ she acknowledged, at half-past | 
ome, yawning lugubriously. “She. would. be. 
boun’ ter git some sleep, or de Delemars’, break- 
fut’ would be! sp'iled tee-totum, an’ de griddle- : 

takes would turn out flap-jacks or fritters.” 4 

»So.she departed, and several members of the 


“s¢idty.” of which she was) president, followed. | 
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inher wake. .By!two:o’elock, as many more said! 
their time wasup also.. 

| Se, & quarter) of'an hour later, Aunt Hannah 
foundiherself the only: female left.. True to hig. 
promise, :/however, Billy Sykes was keeping her 
company, though he could not help batting his» 
eyes sleepily, as: he! sat in front: of the flick- 
ering: blaze‘in the chimney; - In the corner, next 
him, Juba sat: too; nodding busily. 

Ned Sprouts had gone home with his mother, but 
he! had promised to return to the cabin as soon as 
he» could; and he did come back again, after 
some time; but it 'was'to bring a bit of startling) 
news to Aunt Hannah, 

(ft ¥Yo’rolé man) "pears ter be mons’rous. ailin’, 
Missus Beasle,’” he said. 

‘* My: ole mau? What, Isrul?’’ 

“Yes, m’m., He were gwine on dreadful ez I 
came pas’ dere: hesay: ‘Tell Hanner ter come 
quick.’ ”’ 

*Dat' I will,’’ said the wife, pinning on her 
shawl. ‘* What's. de matter wid him, Ned?’ 

«I dunno, edzackly,’”’ said Ned, hesitating; 
‘but. I specs, it mought, be de ‘O Lordy,’ fur he 
were a-doublin’ up orful, an’ sayin’ ‘O Lordy!’ 
ebery time he cotch his bref.’ 

‘’Tain’t nuthin’ ‘tall, but dem ‘Shawnee’ 
greens an’ b’iled jole he et fur his dinner,” said 
Aunt Hannah, drawing her flop-eared bonnet on 
: with a dextrous twiteh. ‘ But dat Isrul do choose 
de onconwenientest |’casions| fur gittin’ sick. 
Now, what's I. gwine, ter do.’bout leavin’ ole 
Peggy wid jes’ yo’ boys?” 

‘Didn't I say I'd stay till broad daylight?’ 
asked Billy, 'reproachfully. ‘Me an’ Ned an’ 
Juba) kin stay, jes’.ez,well ez not.’ 

‘‘ Juba’s fas’ asleep,”’ said Aunt Hannah, look- 
ing doubtfully at her nephew, who'was reposing 
with his head against the chimney-jamb, his eyes; 
shut, and his ‘mouth open; ‘‘ Juba won’t, wake 
ter be no comp’ny, fur tl 

‘*Don’t, min’ "bout us,’ said the boys, ‘ef 
we needs Juba ‘we'll wake him, sho’. He’s wel- 
come ter sleep on till:den.”’ 

“Yo’ ain’t: skeered, is, yo’ ?’’ 

‘“*] ain't,” said Ned, valorously. ‘Ter prove 
dat I) ain’t, why, let Billy go ‘long home wid 
yo. He kin come straight back.” 

‘* Dat’s| a good) idee,” approved the kindly 
matron. ‘Fl, take him home! wid me, an’ he 
kin fotch back sonie ob, my’ sweet pone an’ butter- 
> milk, fur yo’ an’ him: an’ Jube ter. eat.’’ 

‘All right,’’ returned Ned, ‘‘ on’y don’t yo’ be 
long, Billy?’ 

“Thought yo’ wa’n’t afeard,”’ taunted Billy. 

“Nor J .ain’t,””,,npetorted. his comrade, with 
bravado. He glanced warily over his shoulder, 
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however, as he followed Aunt’ Hatinah and Billy’ 
out upon the cabin-stoop... And: he stood on ‘the 
step: until they were out of sight; then slipped 
off to a safe distance from’ the house, to await the ' 
return of Billy., He had left the door of ‘the 
cabin, open, though,‘ and the night-breeze: crept ’ 
in, causing the tallow-dips lighting. the interior’ 
to-flicker and sputter, till they cast but'an uncer 
tain glimmer over the whité-sheeted form near by. 
Presently a stronger current of air swept in, 
thrusting back the dismal ‘sheet from ‘poor old’ 
Peggy’s withered shrunken face, with its queer 
. fraiing of woolly white hair, the shrouded stiff 
figure, and black mummy-like fingers tightly 
foldedion her breast. “But, while the blast extin- 
guished ‘the candles, it revivified the smoldering 
fire om the hearth. A pine knot flared up 
brightly, casting fantastic lights and shadows. 
It ‘burned rapidly, broke in two, lost its balance 
on the andirons, and toppled over upon the pile 
of ashes into which Juba, in slumber, had thrust 
his foot. The contact was slight, but the effect 
was instantaneous. ‘Golly!’ exclaimed Juba, 
snatching up his singed’ member, and feeling it } 
affectionately. ‘¢’Clar ter gracious, ef dat chunk 
didn’t fry my meat dat flip. Hello! Mammy’! 
Bill—Bill Sykes !”’ 
He had stopped hugging his toe, and was 





5 


sitting bolt upright, rubbing his eyes and staring. 
The silence was profound. . Only the faint craeck- 
ling of the pine knot, and the sizzing of its: 
resinous sap, broke the awful stillness. 


‘Aunt Hanner! Oh, Aunt Hanner!’’ called 
Juba, in a fainter voice, while he stared in a 
sort of horrible fascination at the half-revealed 
half-shadowed figure stretched along by the door. 

No Aunt Hannah answered. 

* Billy! O-h-h, Billy!’ whimpered poor Juba, 
beginning to pucker up his face. 

But no Billy was within sound of the pleading 
voice. Juba did not try again to evoke response 
ftom friend or foe. He subsided: cowering, 
ashen-faced and big-eyed, in the chimney-corner. 
Another unseen unheard breeze crept through 
the open door, from the night without, and lifted a 
corner of the sheet that trailed from old Peggy’s 
chill couch. Spectrally it waved and beckoned 
to Juba, from the shadows enveloping the ghastly 
sleeper. Juba dwindled to a dwarfish heap that 
seemed to be all eyes. The boy was stipple- 
jointed ; but what could avail his limber legs now, 
while that shrouded form lay between him and 
the door? He would not have passed within 
reach of those claw-like fingers for all the gold 
of Ophir. 

All at once,’ terrific sound awoke a host of 
impish echoes in the cabin. 
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~Suba leaped quick to his feet. A chill crept up 

and: down ‘his ‘backbone, a cold perspiration 
bedewedhisdusky forehead. A vision, mag- 
nifying itself in his dilated eyes, appeared upon 
the threshold. There, close beside the cooling- 
board, with its grim occupant, was—or was it 
not— 

What? 

It had crossed the threshold, growing bigger 
and bigger. It paused: Then, turning its uncanny 
head hither and thither, it looked steadily at poor 
Juba, with its gleaming eyes. 

Juba’s knees knocked together, and his teeth 
clicked. 

It slowly advanced. Besides the eyes of fire, 
it had fiery teeth, and it stepped with giant 
strides, aided bya huge iron-pronged pitchfork, 
that was used for a walking-stick. How those 
eyes blazed, emitting sparks of glowing fire. 

*s Juba Beasle !’’ said a deep muffled voice. 

The pine resin bubbled, and the firelight flick- 
ered’ grotesquely over the room, with its weird 
array of sights. The dead woman’s black cat, at 
that moment, stealthily crept into the room from 
the wood-shed roof, but stopped and crouched as 
in absolute terror: the black tail swelled to 
double ‘its size, and, in the stillness, one could 
hear the’ nervous scratching of her claws. 

«Juba! Juba Beasle, I done come fur yo’,” 
repeated’ the voice. 

««Who—who is yo’, massa?”’ whined poor Juba, 
gasping. 

“Dat yo’ll be sho’ ter fin’ out, Juba,” said 
the voice, solemnly. ‘‘ What’s de reason yo 
done quit sayin’ yo’r pra’rs, Juba Beasle?”’ 

The boy sank down on his knees in a twink- 
ling. '*P'll say my pra’rs, good massa, ef dat's 
all dat’s wanted ob Juba. I'll w’ar all de 
patches ‘offen’ my knee-caps a-prayin’, ef yo'll 
jes’ lemme off dis time. Please, massa, please!” 

“Too late, Juba—too late. Dere ain't no 
prayin’ in de wo'ld whar we’s a-gwine. What 
fur yo’ steal Aunt Hanner’s capons offen de 
roos’, an’ her watermilliuns outen de patch? 
An’ how comes it dit yo’ laff at de mourners’ 
bench, when yo’ had orter a-been a-wailin’ an’ 
a-gnashin’ ob yo’r teeth. Jes’ how comes it dat 
yo” plays de hypercrite an’ rogue constant, Jubs 
Beasle ?”” 

Poor Juba had not a word to say. 

«Time's a-pressin’, Juba,” said the voice of 
doom. “Come "long wid me.” 

A strong black hand grasped his shoulder. 
The boy howled, and crouched lower on the 
hearth. Relentlessly, though, the prongs of the 
pitchfork were thrust through his leathern girdle 
and waistband; and he was lifted into mid-sir 
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across the shoulders of the spectre. More dead ; de ole brindle-cow’s tail a-fotchin’ ob her home,’’ 


than alive, and in total silence, he was borne 
across the cabin-floor; but, as they passed the 
rigid figure stretched on the two chairs, an 
inspiration of hope suddenly emboldened Juba. 

“Ohh, good massa,” he sniffied, entreatingly. 

The spectre stood still. 

“What yo’ got ter say, Juba?”’ 
fo Oh; dear good Massa Debbil,” pleaded Juba, 
“TL. jes’ specs .’twere dis po’ ole Peggy Spooks 
what, yo’. done;come fur. She wuz sinfuler’n ; 
me: an’ ole—my! older’n de hills.” 

.. ¥o’se a-lyin’ now, Juba: de hills ‘wuz hills 
‘fore Peggy were in dis wo’ld.” 

“Older’n daddy’s ’baccy-hills, I means, good 
Massa Debbil,’’ Juba corrected himself. 

The spectre moved on in relentless silence. 

“I say, massa,’’ despairingly cried Juba, as 
the apparition bent’ to pass the doorway, “yo'se 
forgittin’ ole Peggy. It’s her yo’ want, ’stead ob 
me. Oh-h~h, Lordy! it’s dis Peggy Spooks yo’ 
wants, Massa Cap'n Debbil—jes’ her. It’s her 
dat’s done ’ceasded: not Juba—not po’ Juba, 
Massa Cap’n. Peggy wuz er witch, an’ she were 
mons’rous sinful. She nebber j’ined de church, 
nor de ’Nevolint S’ciety, nor nuthin’. Dear 
good massa, drap me, an’ take ole Peggy.” 

“Peggy Spooks nebber took Aunt Hanner’s 
¢apons, nor her watermilliuns, Juba Beasle.”’ 

“Nyther no mo’ won’t Juba—nebber no mo’, 
Massa Cap’n,”’ glibly promised the lad. 

“Yo’ won’testeal no mo’, den, Juba ?”’ 

“Steal? No, sir-ree—bob, massa—nebber.”’ 

“Nor yo’ won’t lie no mo’, Juba?’ 

“Not ef de stars falls an’ squelches me.” . 

Nor yo’. won't forgit to say yo’r pra’rg?”” _ 

“Dear good Cap'n, dere won’t no scuff hab 
time ter grow on my knees, fur de prayin’ I'll do.”’ 

‘An’ yo’ll promise ter chop de wood, an’ bring 
ole Brindle from de past’re, faithful ?”’ 

“Dll promise—I’ll promise. Nor I won’t twist ; 





Juba breathlessly added. 

‘An’ yo’ won’t go ter sleep at no mo’ wakes?” 

“‘Qh-h-h!”’ whimpered Juba. “Ole Peggy 
Spooks’s’ll be de las’ wake I'll go ter, in dis 
wold. I swar to dat, massa.” 

‘Lyin’ agin, Juba. Dere’s yo’r own yo’ll hab 
ter go ter—an’, boy,” slowly easing the fork, 
with him attached, down to the ground, “don’t 
forgit: I'll be dere at dat wake, sho’, ef yo’ 
distemembers ‘dese ‘promises. Min’ what yo’ is 
*bout, from. dis time on: fur I'll. be watchin’ 
yo’. Dere yo’ is now, boy. So cut an’ run, yo’ 
wicked black Af’ican, ’less’n I ’pents ob showin’ 
mussy on yo’ dis time.” 

And, ‘as.the spectre whooped and clapped his 
hands, it may be safe to affirm that Juba did 
overtake his own shadow long before he reached 
the Allegheny cabin, though the moon was laugh- 
ing and the bright stars were squinting right 
at his back, as he made the dust fly. 

It may be well to state further, that, when 
Aunt Hannah and Uncle Israel, the latter having 
recovered of his ‘‘Shawnee’’ feast, returned to 
old Peggy's cabin to ‘inquire into affairs, they 
found Billy Sykes. and Ned Sprouts sitting before 
a cheerful blaze, feasting on yellow pone. 

Ned stated that he had only stepped out to see 
if Billy was coming back, and when he and Billy 
returned together to the cabin, they found that 
Juba had waked and skedaddled. 

So this was all the explanation that Hannah 

ver got of the state of excitement in which 
ba had returned to her protecting arms. 

Naturally, she and Juba held to a different 
version of the events which had occurred at the 
wake; but if old Israel or the lads understood 
the affair otherwise than as stated, they discreetly 
held their peace. 

So did Peggy Spooks’s black cat, as she sat on 
the hearth, blinking, but saying not a word. 





THE BRIGHTNES 


BY MRS. 


I nave watched the first flushing of dawn, 
As it scattered the shades of the night, 

And tinted the colorless clonds 
With blushes of: roseate light ; 

When the beams of the glorious day-god, 
Although not yet risen to view, 

Were clothing the landscape in beauty, 
And creating all nature anew ; 


Again, when the eve was declining, 

And the monarch had sunk to his rest, 
The glories of sunset still lingered, 

And crimsoned the skies in the west ; 





S OF THE PAST. 
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And I know not which scene was most gorgeous, 
Which clouds most resplendently bright— 
The heralds which told of his coming, 
Or those which had bathed in his light. 


And so, in the morning of life, 
We are brightened by joys yet unborn, 
And hope’s rosy. visions dispel 
The mists and the darkness of dawn, 
But when that bright season is over, 
And. the shadows are lengthening fast, 
The scenes which we dwell on most fondly 
Are gilded by rays from the past, 


* 





SOME CREOLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY A. BOWMAN. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 152. 


IV. 
MBROY. 

Ir was early ‘morning. All night, the rain had 
fallen, softly. Mere Le, Feriére, lying, awake 
listening to the. water-song, had thought long 
and deeply, yet, most of B: Those blushes 
among the roses yesterday—the mother could 
not understand them. Paul? Why, surely it 
had been weeks since Paul had been near them 
—Paul, so kind. and, helpful—what did his 
absence mean?, The good woman, rising’ that 
morning with the sun, determined that, before 
the sunset-hour, this mystery should be solved. 

The ground, was soggy and drenched, the 
growth green, ‘rank, full-leaved, and fruitless, 
yet Mere Le:Feriére, resolutely and persever- 
ingly, mid, the, tall thickly-vined -bean-poles, 
sought bean-pods, well knowing, poor woman, 
that no wealth would crown her labors. Now and 
then, ® wagon or open cart rolled in an easy jog- 
trot down the lane, and past the Cherokee hedge, 
each driver nodding ‘‘ Bon jour’’ to the stout 
matron. The sun{was yet quite low, the beams 
yet quite red, when a brightly-painted thrifty- 
looking red wagon, drawn by two glossy mul 
resplendent in glittering harness, appeared 
down the green vista of the ‘ane. Mére Le 
Feriére snatched off the ~hite sun-bonnet, and 
stood earnestly regarding che bean-pole nearest 





the gateway. 
lifted her eyes, desisted from her labors, assumed 
her blandest smile, and called heartily in Freneh : 

«Eh, good-day, Monsieur Miron. But it has | 
been a long time since we have seen you. And 
Paul—what has become of Paul?” 

Thus addressed, Pere Miron drew up his sleek 
mules. ’ 

“ Good-day, madame,’’ he made answer, in 
rather a surly tone. “You are early. The sun 
is scarce risen.”’ 

“Ah, that is true,’ with a shrug of the fat 
shoulders; ‘but,’ where there are ten hungry 
mouths, one must labor. Now you—you have but 
one to care for, and he a help, no hindrance: 
a fine big industrious fellow is Paul. We have 
missed him, Why has he not been here all these 
weeks?” » 


*3, the. wagon approached, she ; 





“Perhaps madame,” answered the father, 
(282) 


with a short hard laugh, ‘perhaps madame had 
better ask that question of her daughter Berthe.” 

“Of my daughter Berthe ?’’ wonder and amaze 
expressed in every feature and in the wide-open 
eyes. “tAnd what has Berthe, the little one, to 
do with Paul’s absence?’ 

“Ask,” repeated the father, making a crack 
with his whip at a long branch of the Cherokee 
vine, all starred with the white blossoms. 

‘¢ Now listen, Monsieur Miron,’’ and here Mere 
Le Feriére took a step nearer the thick hedge, and 
slightly. lowered her voice. ‘You have shown 
to me a mystery. Good. Now tell me, at least, 
on what ground do I stand? Give to me one ray 
of light. What has Berthe done?” 

‘Done?’ cried Pére Miron, in angry tones. 
‘‘Done? She has broken Paul’s heart—that’s all.” 

‘Broken Paul’s heart? Broken Paul’s heart?” 
ejaculated the matron, in tones expressive of 
stupid wonder. ‘I do not: comprehend.” 

“Truly? Eh, well then; listen. My son, as 
you know, could look high, for I am a man of 
substance. But I have said to him always: ‘Paul, 
take the maiden of thy heart. Thou art a good 
son, and the mother and I will love the maiden for 
thy sake.’ The boy must needs, then, choose your 
dapghter Berthe. But he is a shy one, is Paul, 
and ‘aijent. To the mother and to me, he said 
naught; only we watched, and, seeing that it was 
always With-you that he spent his leisure, always 
at your & hat he gazed, going to the great 
city, always ‘owzyour husband that he had the 
“good seedtings ‘iid the plump melon, we took 
counsel. with each other, and we said: ‘Is it 
Pauline? Is it Margot?’ But it was neither. 
One eyening, our son came, home; he hastened 
to bed without supper. That was not like Paul. 
His room is next ours. All night we waked, 
listening to Paul. He tossed. He did not sleep. 
At break,.of day, the mother went to him. It 
was long before he would confess. At last, the 
mother learned all. Down by the river yonder, 
he had said: ‘Berthe, may we not be lovers?’ 
And she, the saucy one, the proud one, looked in 
his face and laughed. Dieu!’ and here again 
Pere Miron gave a savage blow to the graceful 
vine-wreath. ‘Dieu! if he had but my pride. 
Instead, he mopes—he is pale—he is sick,” 
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») #And.can,it be possible—can it be possible,” 
eried Mere Le Feriére, eyes flashing, voice 
trembling with anger, partly real, partly feigned, 
(«that your son, Monsieur Miron, dared address 
my daughter, or say to her one word: of. love, 
before asking a permission from the father or 
from me? In’ ‘our day, Monsieur Miron, affairs 
were not so arranged. As for Berthe, the little 
one, she showed wisdom. She did right to laugh 
‘in auto face.” 
», “Say you so? ‘Say you so, indeed ?”’ cried 
Ptre Miron, furiously. ‘ Why, then, does she 
mot laugh in the face of ‘the white-handed artist 
from the great city, who sits with her all the 
‘evenings, among the acacia- bushes, on -the 
atture yonder?’ and Pere Miron shook his 
whip threateningly towards the levee, while his 
filling sputtering French broke roughly on the 
oft morning. air. 

Now, indeed, the mother turned white, and 
looked fairly amazed. 

«And who says such words of my’. poor 
Berthe?”’ she’ gasped. 

“Who: siys such words? Why, Paul.; Do 
you think he has not seen her there, talking and 
happy with the stranger—making my boy mad 
with jealousy? You are a good mother, indeed, 
Madame Le Feriére,”’ and Monsieur Miron 
laughed hoarsely. 

« Now’ this was touching the Creole maternal 
heart in its tenderest point. 

“Qome,’’ said the poor woman, crushing back 
wrath, though she could not quite master the 
tremor of her voice. ‘‘Come, this is all talk. 
Monsieur Randolph himself told us, yesterday, 
that his artist-cousin, a Monsieur Lawrenee, 
found in Berthe a picture. You know full well 
that she is the prettiest of my nestlings, and you 
know that, all-her life, she has passed her leisure 
by the river, so that we all at home say ‘ Berthe’s 
river,’ Well, then, sitting there, this artist has 
seen the little one—has talked with her. What 
harm? She is but)a child, and as white as a 
lily-bud in her heart. Paul is jealous. . And he 
was, moreover, too sudden with the child. If he 
had spoken to me, if he had come to me, and to 
‘the father, as you, Monsieur Miron, went to ‘thé 


‘Parents of your wife, as my husband to my } 


Parents, asking permission, Berthe would 
been prepared, poor little one—Berthe w 
have laughed.” , 

“Say you #6?’ asked Pere Miron, in quieter 
Voice, gently striking a fly from one of the glossy 
mules, te 

“TI say it indeed,’ answered Mere Le Feriére, 
secretly . the softening face; ‘and not 
only that, I say more. Paul owes the amende 


* 





honorable to my daughter. ‘As’it stands now,’’ 
and here, words failing, the stout shoulders 
lifted themselves in miost expressive shrug. 

“Tf,” hesitated Pere Miron, holding reins and 
whip in one hand, while the other pushed back 
‘the ‘broad-brimmed palmetto, and wiped with 
red kerchief his brow, which recent anger hail 
left all fiery heated; “If I could feel sure—thie 
boy is sick, works hard, but eats nothing— 
eh, madame? But ‘you eeeteretnaace eeeibor 
laugh—’’ 

“Another laugh,” interrupted the good woman, 
laughing herself. » ‘Dear ‘Monsieur Miron, but 
this.is ridiculous: How, then, can we womeh 
protect ourselves better than'with a laugh? Let 
me but talk with Berthe: and heavens! Paul 
will find her as. gentle, and as fair, and as lovely 
as a dove.” 

“Ah, madame,” said: Pere Miron, earnestly, 
‘fif :you give: your Berthe to my Paul, he will 
make her a good husband.’’ 

\« Bh, well,!we will see,’ cried’the mother, with 
a nod and a smile, which was intended te express 
both roguishness and encouragement. 

Here, another wagon driving up, and Pere 
Miron blocking the way, he doffed his hat, and 
drove smartly down the lane. 

As for'Mére Le Feriére, when the wagon was, 


quite: out of sight, she left the ‘bean-patch, with. al.” 


an empty basket indeed, yet asa general departs 
ftom field of victory. There was 9, curious cloud 
resting on the low brow—a mixture of anger, 
amaze, determinati tempered by satisfaction 
over the: recent coiiquest, the whole surmounted 
by a sense of importance, and the happiness of 
seeing, in prospective, the pretty little one, wife 
to Paul Miron, richest parti among all the small 
farmers in the parish. 

At breakfast, ‘the children, save Bertheyggon- 
dering, moted the unwonted silence of *he 
mother’s restless tongue; but shé, “la | jolte 
petite,” in whose future the mother saw ‘glim- 
merings of a brighter day for all, sat covertly 
watching the sad father, her gentle heart aching 
with grief for tlhe woe stamped on his care-worn 
brow. «And, when the poor meal’ was’ over, 
she tarried & moment, ‘stood’ in the doorway 

ching the stooping form, as it passed with 

hopeless sp down the shrubberied way, then 
ghing, turned to her morning labors. 

Fifteen minutes later; Berthe glanced through 
-the vine-clad window. ; The chickens were cack- 
ling, the: geese gabbling; the bees humming, the 
flowers waving in’ the early breeze, and ‘Banquo 
chasing a yellow ‘butterfly. Through all these 
came the dear father homeward: not'as he had 
gone, with hopeless lagging step, and bent shoul- 
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ders, and.care-worn brow, but with head raised, 
with firm quick tread, with so glad:a look in the 
worn face, that it seemed quite the brightness of 
‘the gay morning. 

* Loulou,’ he cried, coheuing thiongh the sun- 
light, and the mother and all the children ‘knew 
that he was, happy, using this, the name of 
youthful days. ‘‘ Loulou,’’ and he tossed this old 
hat on) the deal table, and laid his hand fondly 
on the. godd: woman’s shoulder, ‘‘ neighbor Miron 
is, after all, a kindly man. See, then, he desires 
.to sharé with me’ the contract for the tie-cutting 
in’ the cypress-swamp—at least,’’ and here the 
husband drew forth a penciled note, and, opening 
it, glanced through: the contents, ‘at least, he 
desires to see! me the last of this week, and, if 
all goes well, of'which he thinks there is’ little 
doubt, he gives me one hundred and ‘fifty cash in 
advance; the remainder! ‘at the eriding of the 


; 2 work. Chire Loulou, we thay yet:die under ‘the 


old roof,” and here, overcome with:emotion; Pire 
Le Feriére. sank! into a chairy and | pressed ‘his 


«*, _ gellow hands over his glad eyes. 


: Then the children came trooping in: Bagins, 
“~gaw in hand, from the wood-pile; Frangois, trail- 
ing behind a portion of Torchette’s much-mended 
harness; Margot, laden with the meal-tray ; even 
Banquo, seeming to understand that /lmppiness 
had fallen on the little brown honie, stood among 
them, uttering short joyful barks. 

*« Berthe,”’ whispered Mére Le Feriére, pinch- 
ing the girl’s pretty ear, as’ she leaned over her 
father’s shoulder, pressing kisses:.on ‘the thin 
hands, Rae Cpe eh ipa ee 
one.’’ 

‘* Mine?” cried the daughter, lifting a bright 
face, and looking, with astonishmefit depicted 
on every feature, into the. mother’s black eyes, 
spagkling with good-humor and delight. 

@*Thine. Thou mayest look ‘innocent, my 
child—ah, but I know thee.” 

«My mother, I do not comprehend.” 

‘Ah, thou’ dost not comprehend, What said 
Monsieur Randolph yesterday? Thou knowest, 
Berthe... That blush speaks a thousand’words.” 

“Do not distress the child,” said the, father, 
who, in the midst! of the hubbub, had heard: 
‘ Berthe is yet only my dear little girl,” am 
drew her, all rosy red, on to his knee, 
her soft face on his shoulder. 


at ae : 
“Only thy dear little girl,” in the 


mother, mockingly, and passing a finger over the 
daughter's flushed cheek. '' ‘ Yet see, papa, thy 
dear little girl has become a great:girl, with Paul 
Miron for a. lover,” and, having spoken these 
words aloud, the mother ‘looked’ proudly around 
upon the assembled children, who had suddenly 





grown silent, and’even patted Banquo’s head in 
the excess of satisfaction. 

Then indeed the children gazed upon Berthe, 
and ‘there were whisperings, and nudgings, and 
laughings. _ the father ‘said, softly and 
gravely: 

Little daughter, is this true ?’’ 

“No, my father, no.” 

“And I tell thee,” interrupted the mother, 
whose keen ears had detected both’ question ‘and 
answer, “itis quite true. Little Berthe is our 
saviour. . Listen.’ 

And» then, before them all, heedless of the 
daughter's distress, she related, with rare humor, 
the meeting ’twixt Monsieur Miron and herself, 
his angér, her amaze, Paul’s jealousy—nothing 
was omitted. 

“And now he comes,” she concluded, with 
pathetic earnestness, ‘not to receive a laugh 
from. our little daughter, but to receive her hand. 
And she will give her hand, and she will hold 
the; oldrodf over our heads, for what says the 
note? ‘If all goes well.’ And if Berthe send 
off the son, think, Le Feriére, will the father 
give ‘assistance to the family of one who has 
scorned his child? And’so,; I say, Berthe is our 
saviour: Berthe will hold the old roof over the 
parents: and sée, there will come a gay Christ- 
mas time for us all, once more.”’ 

The'young girl lifted her face from the dear 
father’s shoulder, no longer rosy, but white and 
pale. She gazed wistfully into his eyes, where 
had erept, beside the glad hope, anxiety and 
doubt. Then she kissed him, and slowly and 
sadly passed through them all, out into the bright 
garden. 

The mother would have followed, but the father 
cried, hoarsely and sternly : 

** Let her‘alone. Leave her in peace.” 

And then Eugene went back to his wood, and 
Frangois to his broken harness, and Margot to 
the hungry chickens, and even Banquo resumed 
his chase of the wild butterflies. As for the 
father, strangely enough, he wandered off down 
by the river, ‘and’ seated himself on one of 
Berthe’s logs, among the acacia-clumps. 


” 


3) But the mother: ah, was ever mother prouder? 
ohe | ‘And how lovely Berthe would look in her bridal- 


‘abd wedding-blossoms. If Paul would wait 
t March, the child might wear the real orange- 
buds, gathered from their own trees, And it 
‘would be a good time for the wédding. Berthe 
truly was young—not seventeen till the time of 
the orange-bloom—and strangely childish. 
Mere Le Feriére, happy in her air-castles, was 
recalled by the clicking of the garden-gate. Ah, 





heavens, there was Paul ; but where, where was 
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Berthe? Not. very far away: only resting under 
the shade of the dead orange-tree, all hung with 
GEE achiettn enh Womienaad dhe 
morning-glory.. She had thrown her, bennet 
aside; she sat there, on the low bench, with: her 
hands clasped loosely, and her eyes fixedjon Paul, 
ss he came slowly up the garden-path. 
, Truly, Paul was a handsome fellow, and. good 
and.kind. How straight he stepped forth, decked 
in his holiday-suit, the big sombrero shading, his 
face, the high riding-boots, with, their red 
and the long buckskin gauntlets, and the 
short xiding-whip, all giving a sort bad ie 
esque grace to the fine figure, 

_ Berthe did not stir. She sat withing. as one 
ina dream ; sat listening, as one powerless. to 
move; crushed—crushed in her misery. 

eepatend Paul,’”’ cried the mother, meeting 

her daughter’s favored loyer by the big vibur- 
num bush. 
_,Good-day,. madame,”’ said Paul, lifting his 
great hat, and standing with the red glow on 
his dark face. 

And then he was silent. 

It has been long since we have seen.you, 
Paul,” remarked the mother, taking matters quite 
into her own hands. ‘And thy father tells me 
that my, pretty Berthe has caused thee pain, Ah, 
wicked one, didst thou not know? Eh, well, I 
will not scold, for now thou art come to make. the 
amende honorable—to ask of me my daughter— 
is it not so?” 

Alas! poor Paul. Only a trintipatemeaned 
“yes” dropped from his chained tongue. 
Well, come then. We will find. the little 
one. She is sitting among the flowers yonder,’’ 
and Mére Le Feriére, trailing her blue bouse, 
heedless of the heavy dew, walked over,the grass 
towards the morning-glory and the dead tree, 

There, indeed, sat the daughter; not as a 
happy maiden awaiting a favored lover, but 
white—white like marble, and as. still. 

“My daughter,” said the mother, ‘Paul has 
come to see thee. Look up, little one. Be not 
afrai "id 

Thus adjured, the child did indeed raise her 
ba eyes, disclosing the heart-pain beneath, .-; 

“Berthe,”’ cried Paul, his kind nature 
by the sadness of the gaze,‘ Berthe, I am mot 
angry now, Thy laugh cut deep 5 but see, 
here—I am no longer angry.’ 

“I did not comprehend. 1 did not.,intend to 
Wound thee, Paul,’ said the girl, quietly, 

.“ Then heal the wound, as we heal the hurts of 
the little Henri,” cried. the impatient, mother. 
“Give him a kiss, or do thou take one, Pati’ 
But Berthe, with a frightened glance, sprang 


a se Seg i aR be 
soft hanging blossoms, exclaimed : 

‘* No, 1 will not kiss thee.’’ 

“Ah, Paul, she is a coy one,” cried the mother 
wearing a smiling iface, though secretly um 
“It may be days before she will yield thee a kiss 
Only, thou shouldst, have seen her pleasure this 
morning, hearing of thy father’s kindness.’ 

‘* My mother—ah, my mother,’’ moaned Berthe, 
in a sort of low wail, seeing the father’s misery 
thus artfully flaunted before her sad eyes. 

.., #* Slie does ‘not love me,’’ said: Paul, hoarsely. 

“Truly, Monsieur Paul, thou art easily fright- 
ened,” exclaimed the mother, provoked by ' the 
lover’s bashful reserve, .and alarmed by the 
daughter's evident aversion. ‘ But I will leave 
thee awhile. Perhaps—’” 

“No, my mother, do not go, I pray thee,’’ 
interrupted Berthe, hastily. ‘‘See, I cannot 
marry Paul...It.is not possible.” 

*¢ She—she loves the artist; I have seen it in 
her faca,!" groaned Paul. . ‘Aye, and yonder. he 
comes,” 

Mere Le Feriére turned quickly. 

Aye, yonder, indeed, he came up the gikduns 
path, glancing hither and thither, taking in, 
brightly, all the tints of leaf and blossom, his 
eyes traveling in keen enjoyment towards 
brown home nestling with vine-draped windows 
among the fig-trees, then back again to the sweet 
roses, from these to the Cherokee hedge and: the 
dead tree, draped with the ‘living vine.“ And 
then he. stood a moment, studying the pretty 
picture: the stout mother in the blue volante, 
the handsome Paul in his graceful riding-dress 
and big sombrero, further back Berthe—lovely 
Berthe—leaning among the morning-glories, like 
one of the frail blossoms, Then he too tramped 
over the, dewy grass, lifted his straw hat, and 
stood among) them bareheaded. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Berthe—’’ 

‘An’ wat you want wid Mademoiselle Berthe, 
eh?” interrupted Mére Le Feriére, taking a step 
forward, ‘and indeed standing before Lawrence, 
with, arms. folded over the broad bosom, and 
wrath in; her comely face. 

«« Madame Le Feriére, I. presume,’ said Law- 
rence, bowing politely, yet scarce concealing 
surprise at the hostile appearance of the good 








“a. and quite overwhelmed by her avalanche 


of broken English. ‘+I was about to seek an 
introduction from: your daughter.’’ 

‘‘An’ ees dat all wat you want wid Mademoi- 
aglie Berthe?’’ pursued the mother. 


. = $A? No,” cried Lawrence, glancing with ‘an’ 


access of surprise towards the young girl; who 
yet leaned among ‘the blossoms, changing color 
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with: almost. frightful rapidity): “My” soamts} 
Mr. Randolph,: spoke of a erucifixe!) | 
“Ah, oui, an’ youmskdat de ‘apologie, ‘an’ 
a visite to’ my ‘dottaire:' Bon,!"!' : 
nsiew! hepomedl rae Benthe; 1 weel 
‘toryou my—”’ 
clit rforebeed,’’ | cried the: mother, quite abla 
with anger, and placing herself before’ her child: 
“Ifeebeed, Mousieur Lawrainee, dat: you mak 
one:step to my ’ouse, an’ I forebced, too, dat you 
talk wid my dottaire.’’ ! 
. /But——-but, what is the: matter?” votied'Law- 
rence; only restrained from laughing’ by the Heat 
of Berthe's face, all flushed anidrodpimg. |: 
olf Wat \ees de mattaire?»: Aska! Paul Miron| 
Monsietir Lawraince. But attendez: Ow oftaine 
ave you see Berthe?”’ ‘ u 
#41 idenot know,’ said Lawrences, asthe lost in 
amaze. 
“Oh, ma 2 eleniiien mére,’’ sndined the young 
girl, imploringly. 
ol Amd. then, somehow,. in‘! a flash, Lawrenve 
understood, and a color, almost a blush, spread 
over the chiseléd face! | 
-offBen ! You ‘ave see Berthe, an oftaine you 
ao not: know.) You come ‘now to:’er’ome.. Bes 


eet dat you ’ave de intent to marrie my dottaire ? 


pick|plen. Non, thou shalt not go;’’ for: Berthe 
made: movement. as if ito flee, andthe mother 
caught the little cold hand, holding it in her hard 
palm. 

| Rawrence looked :at) the young girl. A vine- 
trail, all hung with the pink and» lilac glories; 
rested, just over the slovely heat, ‘bent like ‘a 
broken flower; the eyes! were hidden under the 
soft lids, and the lashes rested like fringe on the 
burning cheeks; the rosy mouth quivered with 
tepressed pain, and the ‘bosom heaved under 
the little gay kerchief in quick -breathings: An 
intense yearning. entered his ‘heart—a ‘pity for 
the little one, whose leveliness ‘had whiled ‘some 
weany hours there by the-river, whdése influence, 
follewing him. into the quiet'of ‘the studio, had 
given to his works a new grace. Would not life 
with her be a Paradise on earth? ‘And ‘then he 
remembered: a cold smile stole over his face‘ 
the suiile which the world knew, which Berthe 
had never seen. aa 


Really, Madame Le’ Feriére does me it6o} 


mach honor,’’ and he bowed low ; “Thad not the 
intention to address her daughter. Mademoiselle 
og A A aggre gr and T to 
her, but-—’” 

“Cest assez,’’ cried the cation interrupting 
him,|;with a sort of »ddggei determiriations 
“ Berthe ’as ’eard.: Paul’as 4eard.’’- " 

Mais, Panl has not’ heard: my. tesponse,’’ 


eried! Berthe, lifting sparkling eyes, and speak: 
ing’ with the ‘energy of despair. ‘“ Paul; I do not 
teve Chess ntiay not'marty thée.”’ 

'Bilenee'!’’ cried the irate nother. 

'» But Berthe did not heed. 

“ Pedl) if Tmarry thee; ‘Iwill become only 
thees dead -tree,”’ and ‘here she laid her hand on 
the gnatted trunk, “and thy love weel hang, like 
thees vine; all about me; but eet“weel not evaiie 
give-to me life’ Paul, 1 am triste for'thee.” 

* Ttis’ all’ ‘your’ fault,” cried poor Paul, looking 
futiousty at Lawrence. 

“What iy allthis?’ ‘asked Pere Le Feriére, 
who had stalked quietly atnong them. 

“Ah, “ition! Pores ‘tion pete,” crit’ Betthe, 
breaking from! the mother’s tight grasp, “atid 
clinging ‘to’ ‘the father’s arm, where she rested, 
pressed against his loving heiirt. " 

‘And thefi'thée mother spoke, ‘and Paul spoke, 
and, in the midst of the uproar, Lawrence 
wished ‘them ‘all a good-mornitig; and walked 
away: hot seeing now the flowers, hor the leaves, 
except, perhaps, the fair morning-glories framing 
Berthe’s expressive face. 

‘Presently, Paul too tramped hastily down the 
garden-way;' moutited his horse, ‘and rode off like 
@ ‘wild Indian. 

Then ‘Mtre Le Feriére walked sadly dnd 
angrily ‘towards the little brown house, over the 
ruins of ‘the ‘great air-castle through whose lofty 
hall #he itd Walked to vieet'Paul Miron. © 

Only Pere Le Feriére remained © under thie 
draped tree, with Berthe sobbitig on his bosom. 

The Niniining-birds’and the butterflies fluttered 
arotmd;‘and the vine, hung with its delicate 
bléssoms, tossed’ gracefiilly about.’ And beneath 
and ‘among thése soft faces; the father, hiding his 
misery; was very gentle 'to the little daughter, 
even"placking a ‘piece of the ‘trailing glory, and 
winding ‘it on the pretty head. 

‘And’ these "blossoriis, dropped on the child's 
head, became’ 'to ‘Berthe ‘the ‘soft’ flowers ‘of 
mercy. | 


Vi 
, SACRIFICE. 

Ir was'the month of September. ‘The fig-trees 
| Welle fresh in their second ¢rop of young Iéaves, 
‘thé ofnges hung in great clusters, showing faint 
blots of “gold on the green rind, elder-blossomi# 
had changed into sparkling berries, and the great 
white ‘taper buds of the magnolins had burned 
themselvés'into critiison cones. Here and there, & 
late Oletinder glowed mid the dark foliage, but the 
crepe myrtle still waved in soft flower-<lusters, 
while ‘the locust spun away the long ‘sultry hours 





with drowsy whirr. Rank and ‘tall, the green 
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gane rustled in wide-spreading fields, beneath the 
jpreath of the river-breezes, All:the earth was 
goaked and sodden, for the senson had been, rainy, 
nd, far and near, miasma rose from, ithe deep 
_gwamps, and spread over the fair land. Malaria, 
greeping ‘up to the hearthstone, laid her sick 
feverish hand on young and old,, .Many, faded 
away beneath the touch ; others, their,, strong 
wrung to the very centre of life, tossed. on 
sick beds; and, among these, Pare Le Feriére..; 
Somehow, a blight, a mildew, had fallen from 


paindrops on tothe brown home. Molline,had } 


/dry, Torchette was lame, the young chickens 
perished—drowned in pools, or miserably 
shivering in damp, sickness—the: figs had soured, 


(Le, Feriére,.gaunt and, wan, sitting by the,open 
door, propped, up, with pillows in the great tall- 
backed arm-chair, received it,on the tanephele of 
his, home, 

And, as ;he,sat, the paper fluttering in his; sail 
hands, striving through dimmed, eyes to, leara 
all the cruel meaning, of. the, law’s command, 
Berthe, feeling, strangely guilty, slipped ‘out..into 
the quiet garden. 

And then the wife came, and _ the ae 
folding the paper, said gently; 

“The time, has come, Loulou.) We must, seek a 
new home.” 

Silence falling between, them, /hand) clasped) jin 
hand, jthe two,looked forth, and, memory, talked 


had crept into the clean beehives, and the} in phantom words. 


of the thrifty acre rotted away. Two of 
opeigny in the loft above, fever-stri¢ken. 
all this had fallen from the clouds. 
Le, Feriére crossed herself, and gaye 
‘to the dear Virgin that the meal-barrel 
Mas, yet, quite full. 

As for Berthe—lovely dark-eyed Berthe—-she 
stood by the dear father’s couch, and the poor 
@ricken. man drank soothing sleep from the little 

I. hand, pussed gently over the. burning 

les, and waking, leaned his weakness on 
the patient presence of the child-angel. 

Byer since that late August morning, two 
reeks, before, when the father, rising. in; his 

as lord of. the little home, had: calmed 

J Waves of anger beating about, the; little 

ter, and hushed them into peaee, Jife had 
been set with hidden thorns. The mother looked 
Upon the little one almost in sullen, silence, the 
sisters, Pauline and Margot, often. fixed upon. her 
their great black eyes, filled with angry reproach, 
the brothers, by many a hidden taunt, wounded 
thé tender heart, even little Henri was not, quite 
the little Henri of the past 
Among them all, Berthe moyed as one touched 
with the plague-spot, and her great eyes grew 
Merger, her soft cheek paler, till the beautiful 
#pirit. within. glowed through the etherealized 
face, giving a deeper and a rarer grace—a grace 
Which was not of earth. 

_ The anticipated note from Pere Miron, stating 
that the services of Monsieur Le Feriére and song 
Would not be needed in the cypress-swamp, had 
Deen received. " 
|, And now sickness, want, debt, noe. their 
Hlackness over the brown home, and, out.,ef the 
shadow anxious eyes looked forth, watehing, for 
the messenger whose command would send thas 
adrift upon the wide world. 

It came one evening: only a long white folded 
Paper, armed with the weapons of the law. ;Pére 


oui 





There, through that garden-gate, more Ph 
twenty years since, she had passed, ja blooming 
bride, and he, young then, and handsome, and 
glowing with hope, and, bright, with love, shad 
walked beside her, among.the roses,;to the thres- 
hold of, the new;home. Those, orange-trees, those 
dusk fig-trees, that. vine yonder, the tall pecan, the 
broad banana-leaves, flaunting in tropical ;Juxu- 
riance against the house-wall, why, were they not 
all—alj—-children of their labor and their love? 
Had not the young wife and. the young. husband 
together. laid the seedlings and the cuttin 
within, the bosom of the dusk earth, watching the 
summer suns and the winter rains nurse: all to 
maturity? And now to leave them! 

Up .that ,garden-walk, had not all the;;ten 
children toddled backward and forward, till 
years gave strength to the baby-feet?  And_now, 
those who had once been babies walked: in, the 
strength .of young womanhood, and even. the 
tiniest. of them all, little Henri, crowned with 
the suns of three summers, sturdily, strode iid 
under the tall rose-trees.,. — 

By that faint twilight, in those gloomy shadows, 
these two, could see all the length of the long 
years, pictured. Scenes forgotten came; again, 
colored and bright. Under the big oak yonder 
had been held a merry féte once, when Pauline, 
eldest-born, decked in white, was brought home 
from the village church, with the mark of God’s 
cross, fresh on. the baby-forehead, Every. foot of 
the soil, every rose-bush, every garden-path, the 
wery deeps of the old hedge, the shadow of the 
great oak—all—all was hallowed ground: hal- 
lowed by the memories of twenty, years, hallowed 
by, the sufferings and the slender joys of poyerty. 

Alas! and),could they leave them now-—now, 
when the autumn of life had come, and the dead 
leaves of dead hopes and dead years rustled under 
their feet ? 

| Mare . Le , Feriére’s., heart, senteneiiytes dhe 
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‘wounds of poverty and the rasp of care, softened 
and melted.’ Shee tat ‘Ker ‘liked ape “her teas 
band’s ‘shoulder, and wept bitterly. 


‘ye Berthe, hidden beneath the low branches of ‘a 


thick viburnum, peeping between the leaves, 
watched the sad father and the weeping mother 
with wide-open eyes, all dry with the fever-fires 
of ‘gtief. After awhile, when they’ had gone 
within, she stole through the doorway. ‘Her face 
wis very pale. ‘She did not raise her eyes to the 
dear Christ. The flower she had brought for the 
night-offering fell from her cold hand unheeded, 
and, without prayer, she passed shuddering, yet 
with bowed head, beneath the pierced feet, passed 
to the cot by the vine-draped window, and stood 
there, looking up into the evening ‘sky. 
“Presently a great calm fell upon ‘the ‘child. 
She turned, and, bending low, raised the lid ‘of 
her wooden clothes-chest. Only two dresses lay 
folded within : a white communion-robe, beside it 
Berthe’s’ sole holiday-suit. With deft fingers, 
yet as one dreaming, the blue homespun bodice 
‘was unclasped, and fell from the soft shoulders, 
the dark-red’ cotton garb and the lace-bordered 
kerchief quickly donned, and then Berthe turned 
‘again, and again looked forth tipon' the evening 

y, as reading there’ her lesson. 

@ Five minutes later, she was hastening through 
the flower-set garden and out into the quiet lane. 
Her’ dark eyes glowed and looked straight  for- 
ward. Within her arms rested the dear Christ. 

There was a breath of early fall-in the wind. 
It moaned, wandering hither and thither in fitful 
sighs. ‘The smooth leaves of the magnolia 
clashed like tiny cymbals, and from the old 
hedge rose the evening song of the myriad Katy- 
dids and the little wild creatures living within. 
Without, beside the broad road, an old negress, 
toiling slowly along the levee above, crooned, 
with broken voice, a weird melody. The high 
gates of the plantation were closed. Berthe 
opened softly a ‘side postern, and slipped within. 
Before her, gloomy and far, stretched the broad 
avenue, lined with huge oaks. The wind swept 

through their gnarled branches, and waved long 
trails of gray moss. Far off, lights were shining 
in the great house. Now and then, a soft strain 
of music floated down among the moss-trails, 
It ‘was a way of sighs, all hung with banners of 
woe. 
Somehow, little Berthe thought not of herself. 
She was thinking of that way, trodden centuries 
ago—trodden to Calvary, by the dear Saviour; 
she was thinking of the olive-trees in the Holy 
Land, ‘and the restless night-wind became the 
moans and the sighs of the world, sweeping about 
her burdened arms. After awhile a dog barked, 





‘and ‘then’ Berthe was recalled, and the Vis 


Dolorosa’ became again the Dreux avenue, all set 
with mossed oaks, and the pilgrim was only a 
poor girl, whose feet, pressing the soft ‘clovered 
bosom ‘of Louisiana, were seeking relief for 
aching ‘heirts, whose arms were filled ‘with the 
weight of sacrifice. 

Preseyitly, a light laugh came inkling down 
among the leaf-murmurs, then notes of music 
dropped ‘clearly and sweetly over the smooth 
lawn, and then Berthe found herself gazing up 
on Chateau Dreux: the portico, the’ great’ white 
Pillars, ‘atid the long raised windows disclosing 
vast lighted rooms within. The big entrance- 
doors stood wide open, and the hall, ablaze in 
splendor of mirrors and wax candles, extended 
beyond.  Berthe did not hesitate. She mounted 
the broad low steps. The company had gathered 
within about the musician, and on the portico 
there wis only a gentleman seated alone, by the 
first ‘pillar, smoking. 

‘«May I see Monsieur Randolph?’ asked the 
young girl, in her soft voice. 

“Mr. Randolph? He is in the library. Shall 
I show ‘the way?’ rising, and looking with 
unfeigned surprise at Berthe and her strange 
burden. 

‘* Merci, non, monsieur; I do know eet well.” 

And then Berthe realized only a blaze of light, 
and a ringing in her ears, and a strange beating 
of the heart, and the cold voice cutting through 
the air in the old room, where she had sometimes 
talked with Monsieur Dreux. 

‘So you have brought it to me, after all?” 

*¢ Mais oui, monsieur.”’ 

“And I offered you how much ?”’ 

‘Two hundred dollaire, monsieur.” 

“And if I give this two hundred dollars, you 
will stay in the old home, I suppose ?”’ 

‘¢ Mais oui, monsieur.”’ 

‘‘And what then is to become of my improve 
ments—my park and my roads—eh ?”’ 

“T do not know, monsieur,”’ answered the 
poor girl, faintly, a sudden terror entering her 
heart. 

Needless terror. Anyone experienced in the 
mental peculiarities of a collector would have 
known that greater matters than parks or roads 
fall sacrificed to the voracity of their disease. 

“Umph, I suppose—’’ and here Mr. Randolph 
hesitated, and then stretched forth his hands, and 
took the beautiful crucifix, and looked longingly 
upon’ the ‘exquisite tinting, the symmetrical 
carving. 

Berthe cast down her eyes, and stood as one 
awaiting doom. 

“¢Beautiful—truly marvelous,” at last said 
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Mr. Mr. Randolph, looking up from ad wondrous 
lart-work. “Come with me.” 

The girl follow. Yes, she knew. ‘There, in 
the'cirele-room, the chapel of thé good old man 
hwho ‘had passed ‘away, her Christ’ would rest. 

-» But, on the threshold of that room, Bertlie 

Ah, it) was' dream-land:'' Art and’ gold 
had worked with cunning hands. Incense burn- 
ing, light streaming from pale lamps, rich 

glowing on’ frescoed walls, statues’ pure 
‘gs purity: the girl’s eyes wandered from treasure 
‘to'treasure in glad ecstasy. 
. “Really, just what I wanted—couldn’t have 
piited’ better.” 
+ Buited better? Ah, no. What could ‘be lovelier 
‘dian the cross and its marbled mystery, resting 
“against that rich panel of dusky gold? He was 
gone—he had bidden her wait his return, and 
she ‘was alone—alorie with her sorrow—alone, 
once more, with her beautiful Christ; and then, 
asa vision of the bare brown wall at héme came 
before Berthe’s eyes, in an agony of sorrow she 
knelt, and with clasped hands prayed her. fare- 
well prayer before the home-altar, whose beauty 
had thrown a tender grace over the poverty and 
toil of her hard life. 

How long Berthe knelt, she did not know. 
She did not see that a group, summoned by Mr. 
Randolph, were gazing through the’ doorway: 
she did not know that the smoker, a great art- 
gonnoisseur, coming iirst, had signed them all to 
silence, whispering softly: 

/“Which isthe fairer work—worshiped or 
Worshiper ?”’ 

~Bhe was far beyond mortal words ard mortal 
eyes, this little devotee—wafted by sorrow and 
prayer beyond the skies—fairest among all the 
works which Italy, Greece; Spain, France, and 
even dead Egypt, had laid here as ‘offerings— 
traly'a breathing picture, her loveliness all tinted 
by the mellowed light, and all hallowed by the 
rapture of devotion. 

The tap which, falling on Berthe’s shoulder, 
at last aroused the child, wis very light, but 
very firm. She looked around startled, her 
hands yet clasped, heaven’s spirit yet resting on 
the’ kneeling form. ‘Tall golden-haired Helen 
Randolph was standing over her, gazing into the 
upturned face with cold blue eyes. The young 
gitl arose with quiet dignity. 

“Why do you pray after that fashion ?” 

The voice was the echo of the father’s tones. 

“But I do: not’ understand,” said Bertlie, 
returning the hard gaze with calm surprise. 

'“You pray as if worshiping an idol. That 
marble yonder is not Christ.’ 

“I know—eet ees but a type to remind. My 


‘Saviour es. edn ‘heavaine. 





Mais,” and here the 
sweet voice trembled, “eet ees hard to geeve my 
altaire, wheré I have kneeled toujours—toujours. 
Ah, ‘madenidiselle, sometime — sometime,’ and 
heré ‘the little ‘hands were’ clasped entreatingly, 
‘‘weel you not lay one flowaire at the feet, and 
say: ‘Tees’ ees for Berthe’?”’ 
“Victor has charge of the chapel, and I daresay 
my father will order flowers to be placed where 


‘they ‘are! needed,” answered Miss Randolph. 


‘For myself,” and here the heiress curled her 
red lip, “* I do’ not ‘approve of such mummeries.”’ 

‘* Helen, have you seen Lawrence?’ cried Mr. 
Randolph, entering with his guests. ‘TI cannot 
find him.” 

“No, papa. He has been star-gazing under 
the trees, since sundown. TI believe my cousin, 
Mr. Lawrence, has’ met you,” continued- Miss 
Randolph, turning from her father, and, while 
elasping a loosened bracelet, again fixing her cold 
gaze on Berthe. 

‘* Mais oui. I do know Monsieur Lawrence,” 
answered the young girl, a fleeting blush passing 
over the pale face. ‘ Mademoisélle, eet ‘begeens 
to become late, and eef—”’ - 

“You want your money, eh?’ called the 
father, from his group of friends. ‘Well, well 
—come to the library. You shall have’ it. ‘And 
tell your father I wouldn't have given him the 
continuation of that lease for any offer he could 
have made—nothing short of the crucifix would 
have settled the matter.’ As it is, I shall have a 
grove of trees planted—surround you with leaves 
—try to make your bird’s-rest really a bird’s-nest 
—eh, Mademoiselle Berthe?” and Mr. Randolph 
laughed, as he rustled his bank-notes, and counted 
them forth before Berthe’s eager eyes. 

At’ last—at last—she was free—the roll of 
money stuffed within her bosom—her light feet 
speeding down the long way, the trees all weirdly 
waving around their trappings of woe. The 
moon had risen. Faint rays of light were break- 
ing through the dancing shadows. How fair the 
river must look to-night. It was not yet very late. 
Days and days had passed since she had listened 
to the night-song of the waters, Only a moment 
—only one moment on the old log. She had 
mounted the levee. There indeed lay the great 
Mississippi, wind-tossed and moonlit—all foam, 
and shadow, and light, and sweet with the rhythm 
of the moving waves. A moment later, and 


'$ Bérthe was hastening over the broad’ Batture, 


Was ‘she dreaming? Weeks before, had not 
that ‘sanié’ figure risen from the gray throne? 
Weeks before, had she not paused amazed, just as 
she was pausing now? 

“ Do not be frightened, Bertlie: 


it is only I,” 
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seid, Lawrence. ‘«I was waiting for you. I knew 
that you would come.” , 
«Mais, Monsieur Lawrence,” seuponded the 


young, girl, pressing her hand over her wildly- }., 


heart, ‘eet. ees not; possible. I had. not ; 
the intent to come here to-night.” 
« Nevertheless, I knew that. you, were coming,” 


paid Lawrence, quietly, My good angel brought 


You.’ ” 


_ “And ,I—I may not stay. Mon pire, sent 


pauyre pere, he ees eel,” 

“« He cannot want you.as I want you, Berthe. 
I too have been ill,” 

’ She looked up with gentle pitying eyes, study- 
ing the features, which, indeed, were sadly wan 
pd worn. 

«« Berthe, I go. away to-morrow. I have come 
to say farewell—farewell forever.” 

She did not answer. A cold sick, feeling crept 
over her heart, and the river, seemed moaning 
“Forever! Forever!” and all the misery within 
seemed creeping, creeping, writing itself on -her 
pale cheeks and drooping eyes. 

. “You will, not leave me till I say farewell? 
Berthe—little one—you must listen—you shall 
listen,’’ 

His face. was white and set. He had caught 
her two. cold hands, and had gently forced her 
down on the old. log, seating himself close beside 
her, not relinquishing his clasp, looking upon the 
pretty bent head, and the wind-tossed locks, and 
the white face, as we look on the beloved who 
are leaying us, 

* Little one,’’ soft the accents fell, ‘‘ I love you, 
and yet I must leave you. Without one word of 
this, I might have said farewell—only that. morn- 
ing, when you stood—do you remember, Berthe?— 
withthe tender beauty of the morning-glories;all 
about, your sweet face, I read there—’ and then 
Lawrence broke off suddenly, and cried, in a voice 
of infinite tenderness: ‘‘Ah, Berthe, carissima, 
have I broken your heart? Say, if.I had not ; 


come into your life, would you haye married Paul}; ; , 


Speak—lift up your face, and answer, love.’”’ 

«TI would not evaire have married Paul.” 

The words came low and trembling. 

“And you would have married me?’’ 

He had bent eagerly forward, his hungry eyes 
were greedily watching the delicate; drooping 
face, his hungry ears greedily listening to the 
quickened breathing. 

“You do, not. answer—you are silent. Oh, 
darling! as I looked upon you to-night, kneeling 
like the spirit of love,.and that woman of ice 
bending over you—God forgive me! I speak of 
my affianced wife. Berthe, three years I have. 
been pledged to Helen Randolph.” 


| _ Lawrence was silent a moment. He was strug. 
gling with emotion—at last he spoke with foreed 
calmness. ag 

| “When I returned from my studio in Italy, 
heart,,soul, and body were given to art. But.J 
{.Was,a ,penniless artist, and, penniless artists 
‘starve... For the sake of, my, art—God forgive 
me-+for the sake of her gold, for the sake of the 
‘ silken, life which this gold would lay around me, 
I asked. my consin Helen to.marry me. There 
was no question of love. Helen was proud of 
my talents. The father was) satisfied. It wag 
® business affair. Then, carissima—carissima, 
you came into my life. At first—listen, Berthe, 
do, not draw away your hands: I am only a 
sinner confessing—at first, I bent over yon, 
' admixing, drinking in the beauty of your eyes, 
that I might steal their loveliness,.and lay them 
on my canvas, an offering to my mistress art— 
$I the master, you the slave. Great, heaven! the 
> punishment is heavy. With your sweet voice, 
and .your. warm nature, and .your impassioned 
soul, you crept, through the selfish crust, found 
my,, heart, taught me to love, taught me ‘the 
greatest happiness and the greatest sorrow of life. 
Berthe, do you listen well?’’ 

She did, not:speak, but, for a moment, turned 
; towards him her face, and lifted her mournful 
eyes, , Lawrence continued : 

‘‘This morning, I asked. my proud cousin te 
release me. (I told: her of my love—told her of 
you. She refused—rather she laughed,” here 
Lawrence. paused a moment, breathing hard, 
‘said I was bewitched by a pair of black eyes 
tin an ignorant head—said—-but it is no matter, 
Berthe:. only, my love, my, love, honor is :bitter 
| to me this night. .On Christmas, Day, honor will 








make me swear a lie. Do not tremble so, dear 
child; you are. cold... Berthe, when we are 
married, I shall live in Italy; I shall live far 
away,—the great ocean will roll between us, love, 
and I shall try to forget you; and, if tender 
task eyes grow under my hand, and look at ‘me 
from the canvas, with memories of you, Berthe, 

¢ they shall be wiped out, and blue eyes shall 


¢ ¢ replace them.” 
She was trembling visibly now, quite as if the 


waves of that great, ocean were chilling her warm 
heart, and Lawrence spoke on : 

“Honor will teach);,her, hard Jesson—only, 
to-night, dear heart, to-night, let us. try to forget: 
let us,act. 9 sweet play, just for a. little while, 
here. under the moonlight, with the night-wind 





and you;are my plighted wife, Berthe,’’ he bent 
more eagerly forward, trying to gaze into the 
§ downcast, face, ‘‘and the long years stretch before 
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us to heaven, and all the way is lit with /the 
brightness of our love, and we gather blossoms 
as.we walk, and, if tears fall; they ishine with 
the colors of the rainbow, and we are happy—so 
happy-—can’ you |see. it, love?—that' earth: seems 
Paradise. And so I Sey ee nee ie 
ling, I draw you to myheart—’. 
” But Berthe, finding her hands. salanatis Had 
darted from the outstretched arms, and now stood, 
erect,and lovely, in her calm dignity. | 

» “And ees thees your honaire, Monsieur Law- 
rence?’’ she: cried, in sad-broken. yoice, . ‘And 
an you say thees to me, when the pure sky,ees 
aboye? I deed sell; thees night, my altaire,;' and 
now my altaire ees there,’’ and she: pointed: up- 
ward; gazing with sorrowful eyes upon Lawrence, 
“and before that altaire I cannot take thees break- 
ing of your word, even for thees night-—even for 
one moment of our life. See, I-love you.” 

; She laid her hand. on, her heart, paused a 
moment, then continued; 

_ "Yes, you are more than all een my’ heart 
beside. The sky, the earth, the rivaire—they 
have talked, to me’ toujours, have been beautiful 
for me toujours; but now, now, Lawrence, ithe ‘ 





ing inthe darkness to the bedside of the sick man, 
her liquid French stealing into: his ears like the 
dropping) of) soft waters, “my father, give me 
thy hand. Thou) mayest! rest im peace. See, I 
have seld:my crucifix, and I lay in thy dear hand 
more than enough to save our home. '\: My: father, 
it was, but, a sign. \Ohristiis there,” and: Berthe 
gazed through the open ‘window to ‘the mvonlit 
heavens beyond. 

On the floor, in-the little chamber where the 
dear Christ. had rested against the browm wall, 
all. trodden and crushed; lay the forgotten .night- 
offering. 

And this blossom, which had fallen from Berthe’s 
hand, became the crushed bloom of sacrifite, » 


Vi. 
REPENTANCE, 

Day dawned. 

Sorrow and: joy sat hand in hand: beside the 
hearthstone, of the: brown home. Almost it 
seemed that death had entered, robbing the circle 
of a loved one. 

The children, awe-stricken and silent, cast te) 
glances upon Berthe's sad face,'then raised)their 


flowaires, the stars, the waves—yes, they talk ' eyes, shuddering,-to the bare wall aboye the low 


encore, but eet ees of you. 
whispaire soft... They must whispaire no mote— ; 


All around. they 


mantel. Alas, all their lives, from this spot, the 
beautiful Christ had’ talked to them of patient 


nevaire. Only that morning—the morning that suffering; and now—He was gone.  Berthe had 


Paul came—I deed know my love, seence a gret) 
pain for Paul deed ache in my bosom,’ But—.! 
you go to Eetalie,”” 
Tawrence moved uneasily, and sighed. 
As for me, I stay here, een the little home. 
I Weel geeve happeeness to the father; arid when 
ou look upon my altaire—so far, so gret—eet 


said: Children, Christ isin the sky. ‘What. we 
have lost was but a picture.’ And then they had 
gone, the two youngest of themvall, seeking, with 
their keen strong eyes, to pierce the blue vault, 
and, not finding what they-sought, had come ‘back 
weeping; so that Mere Le Feriére had! drawn 
them softly to her bosom, tears: streaming down 


your home also—you weel say: ‘Berthe; her own cheeks; and Pauline, hastening into the 


»  BerthesJays there, each day, one ; 
Prayer for me.’ And, now eet must be! that 1; 
pis ogy all 


aul 


Bho had Srelched forth het‘ two bands. . Law- 
Felice, rising, clasped them. 
“Berthe,” he whispered, “say that you for- {the little daughter’s shoulder, walked slowly 


give me. 
have—" 

“Forgeeve ?”’ interrupted the young girl, with ' 
tears in the sweet voice. ‘‘Forgeeve? There ees 
Raught that I may forgeeve.”’ 

As she stood there in the ipicialal, the great 
Sorrow of his loss arose before the man. Grief 
overpowered all else.. He suddenly drew Berthe 
to his heart, kissed her gently and teverently, 
and then released her, turning away as we turn 
from the coffined form of the dear one we leaves 
Us forever. 


“My father,” whispered the daughter, creep- 


I have entered your bright life; I; 


garden, had stood sobbing among the chickens; 
‘and Margot, seeking Molline, had cried heartily, 


Adieu, cher Law-) wiping her wet cheeks with wisps of hay. 


Berthe, only, did not shed one:tear. 
After awhile, when the sun had scattered the 
damp mists of early day, the father, leaning on 


down the garden-way. Very quietly, and even 
cheerfully, she talked to the dear invalid, point- 
‘ing to the pale-yellow leaves of the china-trees, 
and the rich slips of golden-rod ; smiling faintly 
as he laid his hand in blessing on her head. 

And so the day wore on—the long dreary day: 
The round.of labor. was. finished, evening had 
come, the sun was sinking westward; and Berthe’s 
busy hands were idle at last. 

She was very weary. Pauline and Margot, in 
the midst of their tears and their work, had teased 
her with ceaseless questioning about the chapel, 
and the guests, and the great house. This was 
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their gossip-time. ‘They would talk again now. 
And so, craving solitude, the poor girl crept down 
the lane, and crouched bythe hedge under the 
Lig. magnolia, and sat there listening to the wind. 
A Btrange pain was tugging at her heartstrings: 
Shei :was /forlorn and lonely. Now and: then, a 
dead, magnolia-cone, rattling through the branches, 
tumbled tothe ground: below. Now and then, a 
wagon, returning wearily from .the great city, 
rolled:slowly along. Presently, Berthe heard, far 
off, the noise of lighter wheels, the tramp of swift 
horses, and the sound of many voices. A large 
merry company was passing down Dreux avenue. 
¢ #*She is. there,’’ thought the poor girl, «‘ cold 
Helen Randolph. She has taken my Christ, and 
she has taken my love,and-she does not care for 
either; they are naught to her stony heart. And 
she is rich, and she has: so much—ah, so much, 
and I—ah, I have so little.’ 

o ‘And then, restless in her sufferings and dis- 
content, the child stood up, and walked back and 
forth, with disordered uneven steps, sometimes 
pausing to listen, as the sounds of the cavalcade 
drew) nearer, the poor tender human heart all 
wrung with bitterness and pain. 

Presently, she,stood quite ‘still, and peered 
round the corner of the old hedge. She was all 
hidden by.a great oleander; but, twixt the leaves, 
her gaze.could reagh far down the broad roadway. 
Yes, she was: there; the girl of gold, proud and 
straight and fair, ing the mettled steed, 
laughing and bending gracefully towards the 
great open barouche, filled with happy people. 
There were other riders and other vehicles, but 
Berthe had eyes only for the proud girl who:had 
bought her altar and her lover, who was riding 
now quite as if all the world, conquered, crouched 
beneath the tread of her charger. Then a strong 
gust of wind clashed the branches of the mag- 
nolia, sent.|a shower of cones rattling over 
Berthe’s head, and swept the long lithe stems 
of the oleander before Berthe’s eyes. 





‘When she locked again, that same gust of 
wind, perhaps, had blown Helen Randolph's 
riding-skirt flaunting against the wheels of the 
barouche, and now, wound mid the rolling spokes, 
the heavy folds were dragging’the slender rider 
toa frightful death. 

It was a scene of terror. 

The horses were mad. 

Yet for one moment—one second, perhaps— 
Satan held over Bertlie’s eyes the lovely picture 
which Lawrence ‘had painted with tender words, 
by ‘the moonlit» river, Free—and life before 
them— 

What? Was she a murderess? 
committeth murder in his heart—’” 

Sick with horror, strong with shame, brave 
with repentance, Berthe sprang from her hiding, 
rushed towards’ the frantic horses, threw herself 
twixt wheels and rider, wrenched away the cloth, 
already ‘torn; with: her! strong young arms, and 
then Berthe knew nothing more. 

Nothing more, till the sun had set, and the 
night had passed, and another day had dawned, 
and another day was waning, another sun 
setting. 

When: she opened her eyes, they were all 
grouped around the white cot, and the wind was 
beating the leaves softly about the vine-draped 
window, and lo, against the brown wall, the dear 
Christ, with the all-red glory of the setting sun 
on the bowed head. 

Pointing to this, Berthe smiled, and so she left 
them. -! 

Pere Le Feriére bent, heart-broken, over his 
beautiful darling. 

Clad in the white communion-robes of her 
child-like faith, she rested befere heaven, clasp- 
ing against her cold bosom»white roses,of repent- 
ance. But only God knew of the spirit-beauty 
nestling beneath the. pale bloom—to mortals, 
these roses were but white blossoms, held in the 
hands of the dead Berthe. 


“He who 





SONG. 


BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 


We have drifted apart from each other, 
I cannot tell wherefore or how; 

But the kind words, so lovingly spoken, 
Give place to a cold greeting now; 


And the meetings, so eagerly longed for, 
The clasp of the hand when we met, 

Are but things of the past—an illusion 
We each do our best to forget. 





And the future, so hopefully dreamt of, 
To me has grown joyless and dim; 
For my life—oh ! it ean be but gidiless 

Uncared for, forgotten by him. 


We have drifted apart from each other, 
I would that we never had met: 

For, whilst I would fain not remember, 
I cannot, I cannot forget. 
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BY JULIA scorT. 


paltry I. 

«Jr's no use, my dear fellow; I can’t do it: 
jeave''nme to my fate.” 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t be perverse, Jack, Come 
in and meet my friends.” 

“The speakers were on the piazza of Congress 

Hall; Cape May. The season was nearly over, 
and dancers wére at a premium: hence the 
younger one’s importunity. 

“Another time, Fred, my boy; but not to- 

” 
A Graham, however, made one more effort. 
“Miss Winter is in there. She is the rage, 
you know—Judge Moneypenny’s niece and pros- 
pective heiress, and connected with some of the 
best families in Philadelphia.” 
‘Is she?” said Captain Jack Heath, indiffer- 
énily. “Hope she'll enjoy her connections. 
Sorry I'm not in a mood to offer incense at her 
shrine.” 
*“here! she has heard you,” exclaimed Fred 
Graham. “I saw her move away from the 
window.” 

“Well, that’s lucky,” said the other, coolly ; 

“for now Iam excommunicate from your circle 
—# veritable pariah. She'll never speak to me, 
hacky dog that I am.” 
“Now, Captain Jack was supposed to bé in 
statdh of a wife. He said he was, at any rate; 
and, being rich and good-looking, he had had 
many Opportunities offered to him to choose. 
But as yet! lié ‘was “heart-whole.” 


‘Wt ever "T find my wife, it will not be in a 


ball-room;” tie added, aloud. “She must have 
heart and brains. I’m sick of these overdressed 
girls, who are fawning or pert, according to the 
game they’re after.” 
He rose and strolled down to the beach, as he 
‘finished this tirade, and it was quite late when 
‘be returned. 

He was hurrying up the stairs, to ayoid the 
Promenaders, when laugh silver-sweet, and as 
GY as a child’s, made him pause and look back. 
“I should like Mrs. Heath to laugh like that,” 
he thought. 

| . As if in answer, the silvery laugh floated up 
him again. This time, he saw the owner—a 
Tosy-cheeked girl, in a ravishing white toilet. 
“How did that pretty country-lass,” thought 
he, “get a Worth dress? And why does she 


wear it at the seaside, when it is probably the 
only one she owns?’ 

The next morning, as soon as the flags were 
run up, he was on the beach, with an idle curi- 
osity to see who would venture into the chilly 
water. 

“By Jove! that’s a magnificent figure,” he 
exclaimed, after a score or two of very fat and 
very thin bathers, in dripping flannels, had gone 
toward the dressing-rooms. 

‘Where?’ queried Fred Graham. 
: look like witches, I think.’’ 

“Behind Miss Kilgore. That Hebe in white 
ind blue.” 

Qh, that’s Miss Winter, the lady you refused. 
to meet. She does look stunning, don’t she? I 
wish I could introduce you,”’ with pardonable 
malice; ‘but of course I can’t, owing to her 
having heard you last night. But come, old 


“They all 


to do this afternoon ?”” 

“Take the train to Philadelphia. I’m off for 
the mountains—somewhere .in “the Alleghenies, 
I fancy.” a: 

“To hunt fhe ideal Mrs. Heath ?” 

‘Not primarily. But who knows? She’s 
more likely to be there than in a ball-room,” 

«‘ You would never marry a mountaineer ?”* 

‘Why not? Lord Fairfax once lived his life 
out amid the mountains of Virginia. Why should 
not one find a princess in the mountains?” 


sg 

“ Yzs, it is quite possible that the future Mrs, 
Heath may be here,” said Captain Jack, when, 
a fortnight later, he lay on his mattress of hem- 
lock boughs, and looked through a chink of the 
bark roof above him at a particularly saucy star. 
“A girl reared among these everlasting hills 
ought to have good health, high, principles, plenty 
of affection, and noble ideas. Transplanted to a 
city, she would soon pick up the necessary con- 
ventionalities, and yet remain free from the 
frivolities of mere fashion.” 

The little star seemed to twinkle and wink 
approval of these sentiments, and it mixed itself 
with Captain Jack’s dreams. But the sun made 
him laugh at himself the next morning, and he 
decided to go home. 

“T was a little bit too romantic, last night,'’ 
(248) 











fellow, this is rather slow. What are you going ® 
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he said, with a shrug. ‘The ‘everlasting hills’ 
are getting to be a bore.” 

“All right,” drawled his friend Stetson. “I 
wish I had Bret Hartd here, to téll ‘him éivili- 
zation is not a failure. This living in a state of 
nature isa humbug. I’ve a crick in’ ny neck, 


decent bed and a bath-tub.”’ 
So they started for Craighead ; but before they 
reached it—for they went on foot—poor, Stetson, } ‘ 
limping and scolding as he plunged through the 
undergrowth, gave his gun an unlucky jerk that 
sent a charge of buckshot into his side, | 
ss I don’t think it’s serious,’’ he said, as Heath 
Caitie hurrying up. But, as he spoke, he swayed, 
and would have fallen had not -his companion 
caught him in his arms. 
' “You'll have to lie here, old chap, till I get 
help,” said Captain Jack, with an assumption of 
cheerfulness. “We can’t be far from. the, road, 
and I'll ask someone to give us.a lift; but first 
let’ me try ° stanch the wound.” 
‘No, no,’ said the other, faintly. 
stop. Make haste to get a doctor.” 
The captain needed no second command. 


“ Don’t 


He 


ry burst through the tangle without further. parley. 
Luckily, ‘at. that Moment, coming up the road, was 
a sturdy pony drawing a light vehicle, that looked 


like a physician’s. 

“Great ‘was Captain Jack's disappointment, 
* however, when he discovered that the driver was 
a woman. Nevertheless, he hailed her, and. the 
pony was brought to a standstill, while a pair of } 
clear blue eyes looked ’ inquiringly at, him. 

«Madam, will you please do me a great favor ?”’ 
cried Captain Jack, breathlessly. “I have a 
friend lying dangerously hurt—shot—in the } 
wood yonder. If you would drive back to the 
village for a doctor, I—”’ 

‘Hadn't we better take him to the village, 
and save tiine?”’ said the lady, in the sweetest 
of ‘voices. 

“He is a hundred yards away; I fear that, I 
could ‘not lift, much less carry him.” 

“Perhaps, with my assistance you could.” As 
she spoke, she jumped out, and began to make 
tlie pony fast to a scrub-oak. 

«¢ T—ah—Madam—Miss—really feat— 
weer he. 

“Don't let us lose a moment,” “was all’ the 
reply he received. “Lead ‘the Way. If your 
friend is left too long, he may die of exhaustion.” 

There was such decision in her words and look, 
that Captain Jack submitted without another 
word: "Poot Stetson was found in a dead’ faint. 
The lady took hold of his feet, as unconcernedly 
as if they were’a doll’s, and told Jack to lift his 


* stam- 


shoulders. ‘‘ Follow my lead, and we'll soon get 
out of this,’’ she said, encouragingly. ‘There's 
a path not ten steps away, Ah! here we are.” 


! "ile time’seemed interminable till they reached 


the wagon : there, a new difficulty presented 


‘ itdelf” 
and a. stone-bruise on, my heel, and pine for 9} 


“ How can we ever get him into it?” panted 


Rey enooe dee was the, prompt answer, 
, Tay him down, here in, the shade,’’ 

“ i Sar is dead,” groaned Jack. 

“No,” she said, after a swift, anxious glance. 
“ Sit down beside him, while I back the  pony- 
chaise against the bank. We can step from that, 
I think.” — 

Stetson. groaned, when he was lifted up again. 
But he gave ‘no otlier sign of life, after this, 
till they had clattered down the mountain-side, 
and across the village, to the gateway of a great 
rambling yard, half lawn, half flower-garden. 
‘My, father is the village’ physician,” the lady 
explained. ‘Here, Sam! Sam!’ 

A. gaunt gtable-boy answered to this name, and 
took the horse... The physician himself, roused by 
his daughter’s. yoiee, came almost as sogn. He 
was a kindly sturdy old man, who picked up 
Stetson as if he were a baby, and carried him, ' 
not only into the house, but upstairs, where he 
deposited him, sans-ceremonie, all bloody and 
dusty a8 he was, op; the docter’s best hed. 

ss Xo his wounds are not serious, but the 
bleeding was. If he dies, it will be from exhaus- 
‘ tion,” said the physician, directly. «But, I 
‘ think we ean pull him through. Tt will be mapy 
ja weary day, however, first, _Has he a mother 
or other relatives, who could be sent for?’’ 

} «No, He is alone in the world. He has no 
} friend nearer than I am,’’ said Captain Jack. 

“Poor fellow. We, will have to tend -him, 
then. No good professional nurses are to be had, 
alas, in, this part of the country.” 

‘**T am sorry—’’ began Captain Jack, 

“You need not be. ‘Do unto others,’ You 
know the old saying, We may all want kindness, 
at some time in our lives.’ 





Ill, 

Tite did not hang so, heavily on Captain Jack's 
hands as he had anticipated. The good doctor 
would not hear of, his being separated from, his 
friend. ‘The hotel is a disgrace to the village,’, m 
he said. “Stay here ; rm sure you're wel 
$0 Jack remained, accepting Doctor ge, 
invitation in the same frank spirit in which it’ 
was offered. 

At last. Stetson was pronounced out of danger, 
and all were jubilant. Captain Jack was a bril- 
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liant talker, when in good spirits, and the even- 
this verdict was given, he excelled himself. 
«J declare, you have entertaine@’meso well, I 
almost forgot my patients,’ said the doctor. 
Then calling to his daughter, he said: ‘ Gussie, 
miy dear, sing me ‘Castles in tle Air’ and then 
I'll start on my rounds.” 
Gussie came forward, with a smile, to comply, 
and Jack said to himself: “I should like Mrs. 
” Heath to smile like that.” Nevertheless, knowing 
what country-taught singing was like generally, 
he'cémposed himself to listen, rather ruefully. 
‘But at the first note he started in surprise, so 
wonderful was the execution, so perfect was the 
yoicé:’ Did ‘all mountaineers, he said to himself, 
sitig in this way, like the larks and thrushes? 
Before she could leave the piano, when the'simple 
jhy was ended, he was entreating her, in his most 

* winning tone, for another song. 

» 4 Thatik you very much,” he said, as she 
~ fntty rosé from the piano. “These ‘mountains 
@icnld be very proud of such a song-bird.”’ 
«Yes, its in the country, and not’in the town,” 
slié ead, archly, ‘‘ that song-birds aré’found ?” 

« 4} have discovered the girl I shall make Mrs. 
Heath,” was Jack's exultant thought, that night, 
as he looked out of his bedroom-window and saw 
the moonlight flooding with liquid silver the beds 
of yérbena and mignonette. ‘How much better,” 
fié went on, sagely, like the philosopher he 
thought himself, «for a man to Choose ‘his partner 
_ by the light of reason, than to lose his head and ; 
- bert for a whim. This girl is beautiful, sym- 
pall, and @ natural lady. One would ‘not ‘be ; 


a fury. ‘¥You'needn’t try any Platonic dodges 
on ‘me TD know you too well. 1 saw the look 
you gave her ‘when ‘she was singing that thing 
with a line in it about ‘a trusting heart undone.’ 
A more worldly-wise girl than she is'would take 
it as equivalent toa declaration.” 

“So “it was,” said Jack, himself now angry: 
“‘You don’t’ deserve an explanation. But T'll 
give it you,” walking agitatedly up and down 
the’ room: “I’m doing my best’ to make Miss 
Harmon fall in love with me. I’ve made up my 
mind, you see, to’ marry her. When you are 
disposed to. play the spy, in the future, be so good 
as to remember this.”’ 

“Tll’ put this business beyond the possibility 
of misconstruction, to-morrow,’’ Jack said, when 
alone “again. “Stetson gets well so rapidly, that 
I'll soon have no excuse for staying here. Before 
I go, I must’ speak. If we are to be married 
} before Christmas, there is no time to spare.” 
$ The next day, the fates seemed against him, 
} however.’ He ‘could’ not manage to see Miss 
Harmon ‘alone.’ The day following was a repe- 
tition of the same disappointment. That night 
he ‘was’ too” provoked ‘to sleep. In the morning 
he \vose ‘betimes, and took a turn among the 
flowerbeds,’ to ‘improve his temper. Fortune 
favored him at last! There sat the object of 
his reflections, busily engaged with scissors and 
trowel. 

+ Mins Gussit;" ‘bégad Caplain. Jack, speaking 

‘ bravely enough, but still with some flutter at the 
; : heait; “T may not again have so good an oppor- 
tunity to thank’ you forthe kindness you have 








of her at the Court of St. James: How shown me ‘since I have been in your home.’ 


my dear five hundred fashionable ; 


‘Will be!” 


‘ ' Iv. 

© gone of success as he felt, he left nd 'means 
untried, however, to win the fair Gussie’s regard. 
The’ time not spent with the invalid ‘was given 
to"her. ‘He read to her, sang with her, helped 


_ Weed the flower-beds, took long rides and drives 


With ‘her. Never had he been soapy! “But 
_ this'was not destined to go on’ forever.’ When 

Stetson was able ta go downstairs, the invalid 
took what he saw there in very ill part. 

“What do you méan,’’ he questioned, ‘angrily, 
one evening, of Captain Jack, ‘by flirting with 
Miss Harmon in this way? It isa very poor 
return for thé kindness and hospitality’ we have ; 
Teceived.”” 
“Who told you'T was flirting?” 

“Didn't I see with my own eyes?” 

“No: $ 


“Look here, Jack Heath,” cried the other, in 
Von. LXXXV1-—16. 


He ‘paused here fora moment, and she seized 
; the occasion to say: 

«©Your gratitude must be overpowering, if it 
has driven you from your slumbers at six o'clock 
in the morning.” | She spoke teasingly, looking 
at him ‘with'a saucy smile. 

“T am more grateful than words can tell,’’ 
said Captain Jack ; “but gratitude was not the 
emotion ‘which ‘robbed me of my dreams. Oh! 
} Gussie darling, ‘you know my heart! Say you 
| love mé in retufn—say you will marry me,’’! As 
he spoke, he sank, in approved tage 
on one knee. 

His hearer blushed rosily ; but ‘hey eyelids did 
not droop, nor her voice falter. 

‘Mr. Heath, you amaze me,” she said. 

Jack looked disconcerted, but said, half angrily, 
biting his lip: ‘‘I see no'‘reason for your amaze- 
ment. ‘Por the last four or five weeks, I have been 
with you dailyalmost hourly—and have striven 
in every way'possible to manifest my regard and 
to win yours. You did not rebuff me.”’ 
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‘I did not understand you,’’ she said. | 

You understand me now,’ he, replied, and 
his ‘voice took its softest tone. ‘Can't you give 
me hope?” 

**J—I don’t know,” she faltered, surprised at 
her own emotion. ‘You are—we have known 
each other such a short time: only five weeks.” 

“It did not take me five minutes to love you,”’ 
said he, eagerly. 

She blushed again ; and Jack, taking courage, 
seized. her hand in. both of his, and had a 
momentary impulse to lift it to his lips. When 
she drew it back, he cried, half angrily : 

“Why should the shortness of our acquaintance 
count against me? . We really know more. of 
each, other—living under one roof as we have 
done—than many who have joined their destinies 
after an acquaintance of years. Time has little 
to do with such affairs, I believe we are suited 
to each other. Do not send me out of your. life.”’ 

Still she did not answer. 

“You evidently do not regard me with indiffer- 
ence,”,.continued Captain Jack, boldly: he was 
never wanting in self-assertion, ‘‘or you would 
have dismissed me summarily. Why will you not 
give me. the answer that will make me happy? 
Surely you are too true.a woman to keep me 
waiting to try your power.” 

“Tam glad you do not. misunderstand me in 
that respect,’ she answered. ‘‘ Let me be frank 
with you. I thought, at first, that you were only 
trying to while away your tedious hours, by 
playing on the feelings of one you considered an 
ignorant rustic. Later,,I accorded you better 
motives; but I did not think you in earnest—did 
not imagine you would honor me as you have 
done. Now, I—” 

“ Now, you love me. 


I see it in your eyes,” 
he interrupted, exultantly, 

‘‘ Perhaps I do,”’ she said, gravely. 

‘‘Then why, in heaven’s name,’’ he cried, half 
angrily, ‘‘ do you treat me so?” 

“Treat you sof’ she said; “it is not you, it is 


myself I iT’ see you as you are; you do not 
understand me; or my surroundings.”’ 

‘‘T understand enough to know they are both 
charming—”’ 

‘No, you do not understand: you cannot. 
Please go away now. Perhaps this winter—”’ 

“Well?” 

“I may meet you in New York or Philadelphia. 
I have relatives in both of those cities. Then you 
will know me better.” 

He expostulated, entreated, but in vain. She 
vwas firm. She would not have the diamond ring 
which he said he would send to her; but gra- 
-Ciously allowed him to gain possession of a tiny 





gold. harp, .which, dangled from her bracelet, 


After long argument, however, she agreed to 
answer his letters, 


Vv. 

Berors night, Captain Jack was on his way to 
New York, a sadder and wiser man. 

If she:loyes. me, why won’t she marry me?” 
he asked, ,lugubriously, of Stetson, who had 
insisted on. setting out with him, 

~y tf Jack,”’ answered the latter, oracularly, “ You 
haye asked a riddle that beats the Sphynx. Why 
do women always do as they do? Cheer up, my 
old hoy, Come to, think of it,’’ continued Stetson, 
“I guess she has got a lot of poor relations, in 
the cities, that she means to spring at you, and 
see how you take it.” 

**T don’t eare for her relations; it’s herself I 
want,” growled Jack. 

Captain Jack almost forsook society, after his 
return to New York. The fashionable world—his 
world—wondered what was the ipatter. He wrote 
voluminous letters to Miss Harmon, meantime, 
and received, charming little replies.in return. 
But in none: did;she commit herself. All his 
ardent protestations passed unnoticed. Several 
times, he asked whom she intended to visit in the 
East, but she ignored the question for a long 
time. . Finally, she wrote that she would be, in 
New York within a week. She could not tell by 
which train she would come, she said, but would 
send her address as soon as possible after her 
arrival. . wane 

On receipt of this news, Jack behaved like a 
delighted school-boy ; he had long since ceased to 
consider himself philosophical in the matter. 
“She shall not go home without naming tlie 
wedding-day,” he said to himself, 

He was too happy to stay indoors, and started 
for a stroll down Broadway. Suddenly he heard 
his name pronounced, and saw a vivacious little 
lady, but.a great leader of fashion, beckoning to 
him from her carriage. ‘Get in,” she com- 
manied, as he took, off his hat, and the brougham 
drew up at the sidewalk. ‘I want to talk to you 
about my german. You promised me, last sum- 
mer, you would lead it, you know.” 

‘Oh, but I have given up everything of that 
kind,” he said. ‘* I go nowhere,” and begged to be 
let off. But it was.to no purpose. ‘I will take 
no denial,” said the lady. ‘I hold you to your 
word. Yet I. am willing to make concessions. 
Who shall be your partner? Choose.’ 

“ Whoever you choose,”’ he answered, indiffer- 
ently. ‘I don’t care,about the partner.” 

“Then wait. Miss Winter, that charming 
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‘Philadelphia girl, who created such a furore, last 
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year, at Cape May, is expected here soon. She 
shall be your partner. I should so love to see 
you together.” 

He smiled a little, thinking of Miss Winter's 
yexation, if she should remember his ungallant 
speech at Cape May. But he made no, reply, 

“Tt would not matter much,”’ he said, the day 
of the festivity, “if I were not afraid Gussie 
might come to-night. What would she think, if 
I neglected to see her at once ?”” 

His fears were at rest, however, when evening 

came, and no word had been heard of Gussie. 
Nonchalantly enough, he allowed himself, at Mrs. 
VanCourtland’s; to be led up to, Miss Winter. 
_ “Miss Winter, allow me to.present Captain 
Heath,” said his hostess. He heard a merry 
laugh, and “looked up, smiling languidly, to 
behold—Gussie Harmon. 

For a moment he was speechless. He was too 
surprised to be angry; at first; ‘but after a 
moment, mortification and wrath took, possession 
of him. He saw how he had been mystified. He 
remembered; too, that ‘he had wondered, more 
than once, who it; was that Gussie reminded him 
of; how could he have been so blind? 

“Can I have the honor of leading the german 
with you, when the time comes, Miss Winter ?’’ 
he asked, with freezing politeness. 

She acquiesced with a bow, and he eft her 
t further word, nor did he approach her 
until duty called him to her side. 

', They went through the first figure almost in 
silence, she hardly daring to glance at his pale 
averted face. He saw it all! His simple moun- 
tain maid was the belle of a hundred ball-rooms, a 
spiteful beauty who had dearly revenged herself 
for his slighting words at Congress Hall. ’ But she 
should not triumph. He owed it to himself that 
she should not see how deep the hurt had gone. 
_ So he turned toward ‘her as the figure was 
finished, and offered her his arm. ‘+ If you will 
give me an opportunity, I should be pleased to 
_ Congratulate you on the success of your masquer- 
" ading,” he said, with a frigid smile. 





‘“«T haven’t been masquerading,”’ she answered, 
and her voice faltered a little. 

An almost imperceptible sneer twitched his 
mustaghe, but, he; vouchsafed ;no answer till he 
stood before her in the conservatory. 

“Am I to,infer,that you are masquerading now, 
Miss—Miss—Winter, or Harmon, which is it?” 

As he spoke, he held something toward her, 
which glittered. It was the little gold harp. It 
fell to the floor between them. For a moment 
neither spoke. She did not, as he expected, stoop 
to Pick up the liarp, At last, he said : 

Shall I take you back to the dancers ?’’ 

 No,\no; not until you have heard ‘me,”’ she 
cried, stretching out her hands. . «Oh, don’t look 
so dreadful—Jack.”’ 

She had never called him by his name before: 
he softened, in spite of his anger. 

‘“Doctor Harmon. is my stepfather,” she went 
on, hurriedly; ‘‘Craighead was my home, until 
my uncle took a fancy to.me.. While I was being 
educated, I spent my vaéations there; and it is 
still my home. I knew you did not recognize me, 
and knowing, too, that. you did not wish to meet 
Miss Winter, I was at no pains to undeceive you, 
when you took’it forigranted I was Miss Harmon. 
When I found you cared for me, I could not bear 
toexplain: it was so sweet to be sought for myself 
alone, and not as my uncle’s niece, or as an heiress, 
I meant to tell you.as.soon as I-came here. But . 
when I arrived, this afternoon, an army of artistes 
were in possession of the house—”’ 

She stopped, breathless, and stooped; now, to 
pick up the little harp. 

«« Will you give it back to me?’’ he whispered; 
contritely. 

She held it toward him, and he caught hand 
and harp together, and covered them with kisses, 

Something in the sweet’ face emboldened him, 
and he clasped her in his arms, 

“So, Jack Heath has’ married a belle, after 
all his fine talk about quiet domestic women,” 
said society, two months, later, 

And that was How Jack Founp His Jin, 
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Tr but the one good gift that makes life sweet 
Is held before our sight in hands too high, 

And we grow weary following with swift feet, 
Ah, gods! ‘Oh, gods! What can we do, but die? 


Ah, love! Oh, love! that hath no more to give! 
Then from thine arms unclasp me. Let me lie; 
For, having tasted all, I would not live. 
What ie there left for us to do, but die? 





E’en as quick laughter sinks into a sigh, 

Or day. falls down in darkness and dull night: 
What is there left, if love is drunken dry, 

But barren husks of dreams and dead delight? 


Say! would you play with love as with flerce fire, 
That, leaping, will consume not only life, 

But will consume all love and life’s desire ? 
There is no thing is worthy of such strife. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. ¢ 

Ar last Seth Hale and his strangely-assorted 
household were settled in their new dwelling, and 
were | ready for‘ a.grand ‘social campaign, which 
was intended to surpass that of any new member 
who had paved his way with gold from the mines 
to our great political centre. In this, the newly- 
rich’ man had’ been somewhat original: for he 
certainly brought: more wealth to Washington 
than he ever took away. His aspirations were in 
no ‘respect. financial. Tobe regarded as a great 
statesman, and see ‘his daughter the favorite of 
fashion, from his grand ‘ambition, and to that all 
his energies were turned. 

Mrs. Burbank Norton aided him greatly in 
this. The smiling and softly-uttered insinuations 
regarding his previous career and present import- 
ance were better than the best-arranged biography 
of a great author: they embodied so much imagin- 
ation in a grain of truth, that it seemed impossible 
to separate the facts from the poetry. This lady 
had made such fashionable friends as she had 
gathered at the seaside and in the mountains, 
who had migrated ‘in numbers tothe capital, 
aware of her presence there. She had. paid due 
respect to the ladies who represented the social life ; 
of the Supreme Court, and the wives of Senators, ; 
commending herself to both on the still unsettled } 
question of precedence, with the most gracious ; 
air of conviction ‘She had met the President in ; 
one of those select social circles where, by some ; 
new innovation of etiquette, the Chief Magistrate } ; 
permits himself to'appear, and had charmed him 
by graceful compliments and implied adulation > 
something like an appearance of great personal } 
favor. Indeed, so assiduously did she jcultivate, 
the appliances of wealth at her command, and so } 
adroitly minister to the vanity of others, that she 
had become a power in society before the season 
had fully opened, and was among the first of those 
ladies who have created an innovation in Wash- 
ington society by,receiving invitations in groups, 
to receive the crowds that present themselves 
at a levee or réception, when they come from all 
parts of the country to pay their respects to its 
— a Mrs. Norton had achieved this 








broadly-extended privilege to herself, she smiled 
at her image in the glass before which her charms 
were being daily replenished, and wondered what 
the people with whom she had shaken hands so 
condescendingly would think, had they known 
as much of her history as lay secreted in her 
own bosom. She smiled, I say; very complacently 
to ‘her ‘image in the glass; for to such people 
the power of deception is an accomplishment to 
be proud of, and its’ results a homage to their 
own vanity. 

By this time; young Moulthrop had followed 
his sister to the capital, and was a constant 
visitor at the house over which she presided. 
His engagement with Amy was not yet generally 
known, and “Mrs. Nortoti’s' plans had been so far 
changed during the last few months that she gave 
less attention to her young brother’s affairs than 
had marked her conduct at first. Thus the girl 
was left to her own devices, and might have fallen 
into neglect but for the still lively ambition of her 
father, who ‘would not consent that her rare 
attractions should be overshadowed, even by the 
woman who had obtained such influence over 
him. 

But ‘Amy had become sad and unnaturally 
} reserved ; ‘her’ fine spirits had waned into posi- 
tive dejection: She was restless, and at times 
} irritable, éspecially with the young man to whom 
; she was, bound by a tie of honor which day by 
* day became more irksome to her, In all that 
city she had no one with whom to share ‘her 
trouble, or in whom she might eonfide even its 
existence. In that great whirlpool of life she 
was completely isolated. 

Miss} Clarkson came at last—strong, radiant, 
and full of social resources. Her seasons in 
Washington had been numerous, and dated back 
to the time when Dolly Madison, with her black 
velvet dress and snow-white turban, was a grand 
feature inthe White House, to which she gave the 
dignity of her, presence many years after she had 
so graciously presided there. 

From her childhood, Miss Clarkson remem- 
bered the noble simplicity of these times, and 
revered it yet; but she had seen it drift through 
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many changes, and at last overwhelmed in eas 
whirlpool, of . reconstruction that followed the ; 
great civil war, so completely that it has since 
become a subject of personal caprice in which the 
whole nation aepegnated tenageineen, whether. it 
approves or not. 

Miss: Clarkson: had wetehed: the shihigue that 
had taken place ‘every four ‘years “with some 
impatience: but, with the great good: sense'that 
always made her) path of life easy, submitted to 
them, sometimes: with a glow of inward contempt 
that oftener expressed itself. im: godd-natured 
sarcasm than in earnest condemnation. She was 
quick to discover’ Amy’s state of unrest, and 
imputed it to the ‘overshadowing influence of 
Mrs. Norton, whose position in society surprised 
and filled her with something like indignation. 
Amy’s “bright natural character had interested 
her deeply, and she had taken for the lone girl 
a true affection, which made ‘her a close and 
observing friend. 

. “The dear girl has'been crowded out of place,’’ 
she thought,‘ by the slow power of a crafty 
woman both at home and in society; and she feels 
it with 'a sense of humiliation. It is well I came ; 
before all ithe brightness of spirit was crushed out 
of her, for in that half of her attractions lie. ‘So 
madame has appeared at the White House, and 
feels herself at liberty to ensconce herself behind 
the President asa. personage, leaving that: poor 
child out in the cold. ‘What a crowd of new faces 
are found there—one shakes hands with half of 
Washington without knowing a soul.’ It bewilders 
an old stager like me.”’ 

» * But it is a'certain endorsement to ‘society, 
observed the person to whom this clever woman 
of the world was speaking, ‘‘ and moat weet 
are ambitious to obtain the distinetion.” © 

* Distinction means something of individu- / 
ality; but how can that be obtained in 9 crowd / 
of persons only known to each other?” 

** Most persons invited think it an honor—and 
there is certainly an element of popularity’ in the 
compliments it scatters through local society.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,’’ answered Miss Clark- 
son, slightly lifting her shoulders with a foreign 
air of dissent; ‘at: any rate, one might’ take 
advantage of the innovation if young ladies were 
admitted.” 

“Young ladies? »Oh,! the married Jadies are 
expected to give place, now and then, to ‘rosebud 
Teceptions.’’ They are most. popular of all.’’ 

“Indeed 1’ exclaimed ‘Miss Clarkson, opening 
her eyes. wide. ‘Indeed! Well, I am getting 
reconciled to this new idea. It happens. to suit 
me justnew. One can always command an invi- 
tation, I suppose ?”” FS 








Someone broke in upon this colloquy just then, 
and it seemed to have dropped out of memory ; 
but, during the week, Miss Amy Hale received a 
néatly-worded card: of: invitation, which entitled 
her to take her:place in a group of young lddies 
who’ would: receive: the national guests at the 
next Presidential reception. 

Seth Hale: was delighted, and» Mrs. Norton 
mildly astonished, by this invitation.’ He under- 
stood it as! a: political and social compliment to 
himself, and she accepted his thanks. for obtain- 
ing it with smiling deprecation, under which her 
own ‘surprise was dextrously concealed. 

The idea of this reception took Amy somewhat 

outof herself} and arouseill her ambition ag 
nothing Jess important could have done. She 
did not understand tliat an invitation which had 
been a rare honor in times of strict etiquette 
was diluted into a very common jcompliment by 
extended repetition, and was’ elated far’ beyond 
its real consequence: To redeive at the White 
House was, in’ her estimation, next to presiding 
there. ; 
About | this time, Miss Clarkson ‘became ex- 
tremely intimate at the Hale mansion, and onee 
more Anty’s cheerfulness’ returnéd: She had 
found a counselor—and, to some extent, ‘a ¢onfi- 
dential friend; and, theugli she was’ far too 
sensitively delicate for any explanation of the 
trouble that lay nearest to her heart, the worldly 
advice and: general sympathy inspired by ‘her 
friend brought back: much that was pleasant 
into her young life: 

Mrs. Norton watched this siateianey with some 
surprise and’ no little dissatisfaction. ' Miss 
Clarkson had an intellect that' could cope with 
her’ own, with discrimination’ and‘ an audacity 
of courage that was more thin ‘a match for her 
most adroit‘machinations.’ ' She had also the very 
great advantage of being thoroughly known, and, 
notwithstanding some worldly eccentrivities, per- 
fectly respectable—a qualification not always 
found: in fashionable society. 

If Mrs. Norton shrank from anything like a 
contest with’ this lady, she’ had» perhaps good 
reason for her caution ; at amy rate, she exhibited 
toward: her nothing but a sweet spirit of con- 
ciliation! An ‘open conflict was the last thing 
Mrs. Burbank Norton:would have provoked with 
Miss Clarkson; whom ‘she silently hated, 
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CHAPTER KXX. 

Tue evening came.in which Amy Hale was to 
be for the first time presented to the society of the 
capital: Up to this time: her presence there.had 
been but little known. If Mrs. Norton had gone 
forth to prepare the.way for: her advent, as she 
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quietly hinted, these duties had been so silently 
performed that Miss Clarkson, with all her acute- 
ness, was unable to discover traces of them; but 
the girl's advent into fashionable life through the 
White House doors was not altogether unexpected : 
little. scraps of information: regarding it: had, by 
some mysterious influence, crept into the city 
journals, and society, which has taken mysterious 
growth in Washington since, the war, had begun 
a rather serious discussion regarding her fitness, 
as the daughter of a mere Congressman, to. be 
admitted into its inner sanctuary of exclusiveness, 
which, like the.Holy of. Holies in a Greek church, 
holds nothing. In her poyitive dashing way, Miss 
Clarkson had made herself more the chaperon of 
Amy than Mrs. Norton had ever been ; for the girl 
Was no great favorite with that lady, and became 
less and less necessary to her ambition every day. 

Thus it. happened, that; in her first .presen- 
tation, in, Washington, Miss Clarkson was her 
most prominent friend and adviser, and, in 
yielding to, her experience, Amy, escaped. the 
mistakes that might have arisen from her own 
ignorance and, the extravagant, display that pre- 
vailed in, all, Mra, Norton’s, arrangenients, 

That night; when carriages crowded the curv-} 
ing approaches to, the White House, laden with ‘ 
citizens of all grades and classes, to whom the 
residence of a republican President is always 
open, no more elegantly-attired, female stepped ‘ 
from under that porte-cochtre than Seth Hale’s 
daughter. . Her dress, of some shimmering gauzy 
fabric, floated in a silken cloud over the rustling 
folds of an underdress,neither white, nor of any 
definite golor, but.so delicately tinted that it 
gave out, faint glimpses of shades like an opal, 
puzzling the imagination to distinguish one from 
another. There was no great elaboration. of 
costume in this, Here and. there a cluster of 
water-lilies held the. gauze in place, and on the 
girl's fair neck, a string of pearls gleamed 
whitely, like moonbeams on snow. 

This was all; her rich. and abundant hair was 
gathered up in its own soft waviness, and fell. in 
a silken mist, over her forehead. In this guise 
Miss Clarkson presented her young friend to the 
President, and, thus-endorsed, she took her place 
in an extended line of young girls—still in the 
school-room, or just emancipated from’ it—to 
receive the guests of.a great nation. 

Certainly, in all that-parade of juvenile beauty, 
there was no, oné who surpassed this mountain- 
girl. . In. her conscious. inexperience, she was 
shy, and a little awkward in feeling rather: than 
demeanor; but this sensitive modesty, being a 
rare feature in Washington society, only enhanced 








the interest in her appearance. 


» Having placed-her charge in line nearest to 
the lady presiding, Miss Clarkson retreated to 
the favorites’ corner of the Blue .Room, back of 
the Presidential group, and watched the proceed- 
ings) with greater interest than usual, though she 
was, in her mind, constantly contrasting the old 
usages with the new, and soniectimes a sarcastic 
smile played. around her mouth, 

The-crowd that came into the broad entrance 
hall, flooded .with light that, took the glow of 
sunset as it came through the magnificent screen 
that rose like a transparent wall of rich coloring 
between it..and, the reception-rooms,; was less 
rustic in appearance and demeanor perhaps than 
the visitors of olden times; but the independent 
vigor of manhood, the confidence of simple self- 
respect which made even ignorance respectable, 
was wanting. Railroads, and their kings, have 
destroyed .such individuality of character, and 
roused. the nation into a wild. race of ambition 
that is fast destroying the dignity of honest 
labor, and making able-bodied men ashamed of 
the power it has given to their fathers. 

This ‘change the astute woman of the world 
saw in the crowd that came filing in through 
the Red -Room.in ‘a. mingled confusion of costume 
and manners that: amused while it disheartened 
her. _No solid homespun garments met her eye, 
bearing evidence of woman’s thrift and household 
independence; but in their place came garments 
of shoddy, made by city tailors, and transmitted 
to their owners: through various middle-men, 
who, ashamed of honest toil, had taken to traffic 
as the road to distinction.. These cheap signs 
of gentility were sometimes'relieved by the 
Sunday-clothes.of a farmer, bought years back 
in his lifé,.and still retaining more strength. for 
future wear then shoddy he would have scorned 
to purchase, In this) strange incongruity, the 
stream of guests passed through the Red Room: 
statesmen, generals, and perhaps supreme judges 
jostled: bythe farmer, the peddler of tinware, 
the Jobbiest, and the speculator, without dis- 
tinction of preeédence, while highly-bred ladies 
rescued their trains from the tread of heavy 
boots with a frown or a smile, as the temper 
might’ dictate, and all were announced to the 
President and lady presiding, and, with salu- 
tations elegant or awkward, progressed down 
that line of juvenile ladies, shaking hands vigor- 
ously as: they passed into the Green Room, and 
were merged in that great social reservoir of 
humanity surging in the East Room. 

Here, some little opportunity for observation 
presented itself; with the warm breath of the 
multitude, rose the fragrance of flowers that 
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line of windows into fairy-bowers, giving rare 
effect to the superb draperies that swept around 
them, and took new richness of light from the 
great chandeliers swinging overhead. ' 

No woman in‘all that crowd had more faithful 
admirers than Miss Clarkson, who was, in fact, a 
golden link between the old times and the’ new, 
representing both with that shrewd dexterity of 
change which is a power in itself. Still; she did 
not feel quite content with her place of honor 
behind the Presidential party. The selection was 
too general for her ideas of distinction, especially 


as’Mrs. Burbank Norton stood close beside her, : 


leaning on the arm of Seth Hale, with an air of 
proprietorship that made the spinster’s heart rise 
with indignation, every time those tinted eyes 


were lifted with languid tenderness to his pleased 


but honest face. 

“Come,” she said, laying her hand on Moul- 

throp’s arm, “Iam tired of seeing that poor child 
dtagged through this purgatory of hand-shaking. 
The last remnant of her glove must be worn 
away by this time. Let us pass down the line, and 
comfort her with a word or two.” 
“Moulthrop accepted this challenge with delight. 
The position in which Amy had been placed irri- 
tated him, and he felt personally wronged when 
the hand he could not touch without a thrill of 
feverential delight was given again and again 
into the grasp of a stranger. 

They found Amy standing in her place in that 
line of strange girls, flushed into the beauty of a 
wild rose by exertion and the heated breath’ of 
flowers: for the Blue Room, like all others; was 
heavy with their fragrance. 

“Oh, I am so tired,” she said, kindled into 
higher spirits by the sight of a friendly face ; 
“but see how many are crowding up, and I have 
got to shake hands with every one of them.” 

The expression of her young face amused Miss 
Clarkson, who paused for a minute, though the 
incoming current of visitors pressed upon her. 
“Take courage,” she said, “there is a relay of 
girls in yonder, waiting to relieve you. After 
while, they will give you a chance to walk 


“about.” 


"Before Amy could answer, Miss Clarkson was 
compelled to pass on, and was sdon’ merged’ in 
the throng moving up and down the East Room. 
Then came a succession of strange hands, white 
tad brown, gloved and ungloved, which these 
fair young girls were expected to clasp and shake 
with the greeting of close friends, for the line of 
hewcomers seemed interminable. While Amy was 
in the midst of this wearisome business, a thrill 
of excitement was carried from gir) to girl, in a 
delighted whisper : 





“Tt is the British Minister, Lord H—, and the 
others have'come back.” 

The Minister went by, smiling, bowing, now 
and then touching a little hand extended to him, 
and passed away, followed by several young gen- 
tlemen'of his legation, always favorites at the 
White House, and sure of a cordial welcome. 

Amy, who had never seen such high dignitaries 
before, was so bewildered by anxiety to act her 
part well, that she scarcely noticed the young 
men as they passed down the line, smiling pleas- 
antly; and greeting such of the girls as they hap- 
pened to know;. but ‘all at once a light touch fell 
upon her hand, that sent a thrill of disturbance 
through her whole frame. She looked up, and 
found herself face to face with Hugh Maxwell. 
During one instant her heart stopped beating, 
and the color fled from her face. He also stood 
before her pale and hesitating, apparently lost in 
astonishment. ‘Then he dropped ber hand, bowed, 
and walked on without regarding the pretty 
expressiga@ of welcome held out to him as he 
passed down the line. ; 

Amy followed him with her eyes, trembling 
from head to foot, and so faint that she drew 
back into the crowd behind her, where someone 
in possession ofa seat made way for her. 

‘It is: the hot air—the breath of so many 
flowers,’’ said a voice, close to her. ‘I had just 
escaped from the East Room, and was watching 
you.” 

It was young Moulthrop, who had penetrated 
the crowd and was anxiously regarding her. 

Amy received him with a faint shudder, and 
shrank away, murmuring: 

* You need not feel anxious about me. It is 
only the heat, and—and—because you torment 
me so!’ 

She spoke with hushed’ passion, for the first 
time, reckless of the feelings she was wound- 
ing. 

Moulthrop drew back pale and stunned. This 
was the first evidence of distaste that had yet 
seriously wounded him since his hurried engage- 
ment, and it went through him like an arrow. 

“Shall I go away, and send Miss Clarkson ?”’ 
he said, after a moment of dumb pain. 

‘* Miss Clarkson? No,'no. Only do leave me 
alone. I am well—cannot you see that? Noth- 
ing ails me; ahd—and—everybody is looking on. 
I will go back into line, and shake hands with 
the whole world as it sweeps along. How can 
you wonder that one gets tired a little?” 

Tired? ‘Why, tears were rushing into the girl’s 
eyes, and’ her lips were quivering, as she rejected 
hier lover’s help,’and puslied her way into line, 
forcing a laugh’ at her dwn discomfiture, and 
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talking with more animation to her .mates ‘than 
she had done before; for now she was, feverish 
with excitement, and kindled up into. strange wild 
beauty, that won her general attention. 

Meantime, Hugh Maxwell had made his, way 
into the East Room, and, passing (through the 
vortex. there, found a sert: of shelter) in ‘the 
embrasure of a| window, shaded with young 
palm-trees and embanked with flowers, There 
he stood.awhile, watching the throng sweep by, 
like a man dreaming. 

‘That girl—how came she there among that 
¢luster of welcoming ‘ rosebuds’ ?”’ 

Who was she, in fact, and why did it happen 
that he was always to find her in.some position 
that aroused antagonism with good taste? In 
the mountains, her spirit and beauty had been 
supreme; but here, and in the Berkshire ‘Hills, 
both had changed, as wild roses take richer bleom, 
but lose their breezy nature, in hot-houses. 

How came she here? To whom dodashe really 
belong? By what miracle has she beqpep trans- 
formed? he thought, angry with himself) for car- 
ing at all, but feverish with anxiety to answer 
his own questions. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ALs at once, something in the crowd seemed to 


take sudden individuality, that drew his attention. 
It was an old woman—tall, stately, and walking 
with stiff uprightness through the crowd, and look- 
ing around from right to left, as.if in search of 


someone. She was plainly clad in a dark-brown 
traveling-dress, with a lingering of dust in ‘its 
folds, but otherwise neat and tidily arranged; a 
traveling-bonnet of gray straw was on her head, 
and in her hand she held a small leathern satchel, 
which she carried carefully, sometimes between 
both hands, as if she feared that: someone in the 
crowd might snatch it from her. 

Maxwell stared at this woman for a minute, as 
if coming out of a dream. There was nothing 
very remarkable in the presence of a person so 
arrayed at a Presidential reception, for no order 
of costume is demanded there, as yet, and many 
citizens of position and substance still claim their 
right of choice; but there was. something of dig- 
nity in this woman’s rustie appearance that held 
his attention, and even fascinated him, 

“It is—it: surely is that, old) woman of the 
homestead, the girl’s grandmother; wandering 
about alone, too. In the name of everything 
wonderful, how came she here?’ the young man 
exclaimed to himself, and gliding into the throng 
he soon came up to the object,of his surprise. 

«Mrs. Hale, my kind old friend, tell me whom 
you are looking for: perhaps I can help you,’’ 





Mrs, Hale turned’slowly round, saw a face she 
knew, and almost dropped her satchel in the 
pleasure; of her \surprise. : 

“Mr. Maxwell,”’ she said, reaching out one 
hand, ‘covered with its lisle-thread glove, « Mr, 
Maxwell, I can’t, hardly believe my eyes; but 
how. do: you, do?’’ , 

‘* Very well, and glad to see you here, though 
it is a surprise.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder; for I’ve but just come 
in from them cars. It seems as if I drove to the 
wrong house; but the folks told me that I would 
find my son Seth here, and I come right along, 
The size of the house almost frightened me—it 
seemed so much above Seth’s means; and when 
I concluded he was giving a party, and got lost 
right in the middle of it, it seemed to me that } 
never should get a chance to find him.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Mrs. Hale?” 
questioned Maxwell, somewhat bewildered. 

‘Who should I be speaking about but my son, 
Seth Hale? He isa member of Congress—you 
ought to know—and lives at the top of the heap, 
I should calculate, from the crowd of friends he 
seems to’ have about him. Why, one of our 
town-meetings is nothing to it.” 

‘«Then Seth Hale, the Congressman, is your 
son ?”’ 

“The only son that. I’ve got. living,’’ replied 
the old woman, with a touch of mournful pride, 
thinking, of one who lay buried in the mining- 
country. 

“Ah, I understand. And the young lady I 
saw at your house is his daughter?’ 

“Yes: that’s our Amy.” 

‘And she hag, left. the mountains for good?” 

“TI hope it will turn out for good—lI truly 
hope so,” said the old woman, with doubtful 
hesitation. ‘Tell. me now: have you seen her?” 

«Only for a moment, and scarcely to exchange 
a word, Mrs. Hale; but she seems as beautiful 
as ever.” 

“And as innercent? Tell me, Mr. Maxwell: 
does she look like old times?—is she just as 
natural ?”’ 

The woman looked into his face with such 
wistful anxiety that Maxwell was deeply touched. 

“Come. this way,” he said, putting her ques- 
tions adroitly aside. ‘Somewhere here we shall 
find a sofa, where you can rest awhile,” 

“Well, yes : I do feel almost tired out ;. and_it 
seems as if I mever should find Seth. The place 
doesn’t. seem much like a home for anybody; 
not that Iam likely to run down Seth’s choice 
of a; house: but this seems big enough for ® 
town-hall and court-room rolled into one. I 
shall never know where to find him in it.” 
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Mrs. Hale said this quite confidentially, as 
Maxwell found a place for her on the sofa, where 
they were screened from observation by the crowd. 
“The people made some mistake in directing 
you here. This is the President's mansion, and 
all. these people are gathered to pay their respects 
to him. Your son is here, no. doubt; but I 

should not know where to find, him.” 
_. Mrs. Hale clutched the satchel in her lap with 
both. hands,,and sat in immovable astonishment, 
“It almost scares me to think of it,’”’ she said, 
at last. <‘‘What will the President of these 
United States say to my Seth when he comes 
_to know that his mother, has made herself to 
" ,in his house, almost as if it was her own? 
will never get over it; for,, with all his level 

ons, he is proud asa lord.”’ 

_ “Very likely,’’ muttered, Maxwell, smiling a 
” little; “‘ but he need not know—and if he did, 
there is. nothing that should trouble you in the 
matter, Plenty of persons come, here with the 
| dust. of railroads on their clothes: it is the 
privilege of a republic ;. but as it seems to trouble 
you, nothing is easier than escape from the whole 
| thing. Directly, when you have rested a little, 


‘IL will, find the way out, through one of those 
doors, to your son’s house, where you can remain 
content till he comes home rejoiced, to find you 


there.” ; 
|, The old woman half arose, 

“If, you will be so kind and go now,’’ she 
said, ‘I am quite ready. Dear me, there comes 
my son now, locking arms with a lady, and look- 
ing down at her as if it was Amy herself——who 
never looked at’ him so. in her whole life, own 
hild as she is. Whois that lady, Mr, Maxwell?’’ 

“TI scarcely know much about her, but,.have 
just, now formed an. idea that she may be acting 
as your grandaughter’s chaperon.”’ 
» “My. grandaughter’s. chaperon? 
that?” 

“It is a friend—an adviser; most frequently 
‘some relative who, in some degree, regulates the 
conduct of a young person just introduced into 
society.” 

“In the mountains where you. found us, Mr. 
‘Maxwell, it is a mother who does that; but my 
poor girl has ne mother, and I suppose that Seth 
will think me too old—though I have come here 
0n purpose.”’ 

The old woman sat down despondently as she 
‘said this, and seemed to forget. that she had 
intended to go at once only a few minutes before. 
The movements of the-erowd gave her, now and 
then, a full view of her som; and she watched 
him closely. ‘ 

“I should hardly have known him,” she 
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thought, with restless uneasiness; ‘‘ white gloves 
on his hands, shiny buttons on his shirt-bosom, 
and a white,necktie at his throat. Then the look 
he gives back.to, hers, now and then—it riles me 
te .wateh it. _What has that woman to do with 
Seth Hale or his. daughter, I want to know?’ 

Quite unconscious, that he was under. such 
critical observation, Seth, Hale passed up the room 
with Mrs. Norton on his arm, and joined a group 
in the upper end of the.room, where Mrg. Norton 
took her place under the blaze of a chandelier, 
which fell broadly on the exposed whiteness of 
her neck and arms, which had been so elaborated 
in, her dressing-room that they could challenge 
even this exposure. Mrs. Hale, having lost sight 
of the couple, was preparing once more to leave 
the room, when a swaying motion and faint 
tumult among the people arrested her, and a 
smothered cry died on her lips; 

“It is Amy—my Amy! Oh, Mr. Maxwell, look 
at her—how bright, how handsome she is—tell 
me, who is, that she is with?” 

‘‘Hush! speak low; it-is the President.’’ 

‘Of these United States ?”’ 

« Yes, of these United States.’’ 

“And that is my Amy leaning on his arm!” 

Mrs. Hale sat. down, and drew a deep long 
breath. Maxwell smiled, and there was a faint 
tinge of sarcasm on his lips. 

‘Your, grandchild has certainly made fair 
progress,” he said. . ‘¢ Do you wish to join her?’ 

‘What, 1?” exclaimed the old woman, glan- 
eing down upon her dress. ‘She never would 
get over it. No, just be kind enough to take me 
away, when no one sees us. I don’t want the 
child to be ashamed of her grandmother.” 

Hugh Maxwell was not a social coward; but he 
had no object in exhibiting himself with this old 
woman from the country——though he felt no higher 
respect for any female in that throng—so he con- 
ducted her gently across the East Room, behind 
the long screen, and across the entrance-hall 
into the open air. Here he obtained a car- 
riage, and took the old lady to her son’s house. 

“If you would only come in,’’ she said, almost 
as much astonished by the pinnacles, balconies, 
and gables of the residence as she had been by 
the size of the White House. ‘The people act 
so strangely. When I came here from the cars, 
it..seemed as if they didn’t want to let.me in, 
and, when I asked for Seth, they sent me. to 
the President’s house laughing.” 

“«T will goin with you,’ said Maxwell, stirred 
to indignation by the insolence of Seth Hale’s 
menials.. ‘“I fancy there will be no trouble in 
gaining admittance now.” 

There was no trouble; the servants recognized 
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Mrs. Hale’s companion at once, and, with sub- 
servient politeness, led the way to’a reception- 
room, so crowded with rare ornaments that the 
old woman was afraid ‘to sit down in’ it, -but 
placed herself on the extreme edge of an ‘over- 
cushioned sofa, with dainty regard to the dra- 
pery of embroidered silk thrown with studied 
carelessness over it, and, with her feet planted 
squarely on a Persian rug, seemed ready to wait 
& lifetime in patience for her son’s appearance. 
‘Maxwell, more at ease, threw himself into a 
luxurious easy-chair, and, with his feet’ slightly 
extended, prepared himself for a conversation 


that interested him more than he would have 


liked to admit, even. to himself. What had 
brought this old woman from that home she had 
never left before, in the mountains? Evidently 
her advent in that house was unexpected, and it 
might prove unwelcome. She was evidently ill 
at ease; and doubtful of the pleasure her coming 
might give. Remembering all her kindness to 
him, he could not help feeling both interested 
and anxious regarding her. 

In his quiet gentle way, he glided into conver- 
sation with her about the homestead and its sur- 
roundings, spoke of the pleasant days he had 
spent under its sloping roof, and led her on to 
talk of Amy and all that had passed in the moun- 
tains since he left them. 

She spoke much and with affectionate pride of 
her son; but of Amy with some reserve, for the 
trouble regarding her, that lay heavy. on her 
heart, was not likely to reach her lips, even in 
that confidential moment, when she felt indebted 
to the young man for so much considerate: kind- 
ness. She did, however, speak of the girl's 
resentful disappointment when he left the moun- 
tains with such abrupt haste; but, with the sweet 
self-delusion that intense love makes sacred, gave 
Amy’s own words, when she had said so passion- 
ately that she did not care for herself, but never 
would forgive him for such want of respect for 
her grandmother. 

The kind old woman did not know what she 
was betraying to the young man, or dream that 
some most flattering interpretation of these words 
was thrilling at his heart and brought a smile to 
his lips. 

“The business that took me away so abruptly 
was urgent,” he said. ‘I had no time for a 
formal leave-taking; but you have forgiven me, 
I am sure?” 

“Oh, yes. I never thought hard of it; but it 
seemed as if Amy never would give in that you 
meant no disrespect to her old grandmother.” 

The smile came into the young man’s eyes as 
well as to his lips now. , 





“ I hope she has forgiven me at last,’ he 
said. 

~ “T don’t know, Mr. Maxwell; for after a day 
or two she wouldn’t say a word about you, but 
hid away that ‘little grass basket you gave her, 
with the leaves ‘in it, just as if the sight of any- 
thing’ you had touched was hateful to her.”’ 

“T hope she was not so bitter against me as 
that,” said the young man, keeping up the con- 
versation with a crafty word now and then. 
“The poor little basket had done no harm.” 

‘*That was what I reckoned on; but she 
wouldn’t have it around. Hid it out of sight 
in the old chest of drawers, where we put things 
away when they have got out of use. I was 


made her hate to have anything of yours about, 


sorty, but calculated that it was love for me | 


said nothing, though I did not agree with hen”. “| 


A gleam: of tender satisfaction still lingered 
about the young man’s face—partly from self 
gratulation, partly from sympathy with the old 
woman’s affectionate delusion. He felt that it 
was rather treacherous to get at Amy's secrets in 
this way; but the ‘temptation was great, and he 
went on: 

“But I suppose she forgot both me and my 
offense, when her father came?’’ 

‘« Well; ‘I reckon she did,” answered Mrs. 
Hale, with great hesitation. ‘‘ You see, my son 
had been away from home so long, and we had 
so much to think about, that it was natural.” 

Maxwell moved a little uneasily in his chair, 
and for a time dropped into silence. 

“I must take leave of you,’’ he said, at last, 
rising from his. seat and reaching out his hand. 
“They ‘will be coming home directly, and had 
better find you alone, perhaps.”’ 

The old woman was frightened, like a child 
about to be left alone in the dark. 

‘*Must you go before they come?” she ques- 
tioned, holding fast to his hand. ‘It seems a8 
if I couldn’t get along without you.” 

‘« But it is better so. I shall see you again ; for 
you and I must always be good friends. Perhaps 
I may be of use to you in this new life; but just 
now it is best that I should take myself away.” 

Saying this, Maxwell, prompted by some old 
habit’ of politeness, learned on the Continent, 
lifted Mrs. Hale’s hand to his lips, and kissed it, 
greatly to her amazement ; but the act left a little 
flutter of vanity behind, that would have been 
amusing or pathetic, according to the beholder’s 
own character. 


CHAPTER XXXII. P 
Hovr after hour, Mrs. Hale sat on that luxuri- 
ous sofa, weary with travel, faint with the hunger 
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‘of which she was unconscious, and too much 
disturbed for'the sleep she longed to find, but 
«whidh‘only rocked ‘her°into @ minute of forget- 
fulness from which she was aroused with a start 
by the faintest noise. Thus’ two’ dreary ‘hours 
passed before she was fally aroused by the noise 
of a carriage stopping suddenly, followed by the 
mingled sound of voices anid footsteps in the hall. 
The old woman ‘sat upright, holding her breath 
and looking with frightened yes at the door, 
when Seth Hale came in, folléwed by Mrs. Bur- 
yank Norton; muffied in an opéra-cloak of richly- 
euibossed’ white’ velvet, and with a scarf of fine 
dace over her Wend:!) 


‘fhe old womaitt; sitting there in the dreamy 


of the Poon) arose’ to meet’ her son, 
from h€ad' to ‘foot; from fatigue and 
» yague dread‘ ofan unwelcome reception, which 
 hiad fastened its pana more on “her ‘in’ those 
hours of waiting. ~ 

J Seth, my ‘som!’ 

» Hale heard these broken erondy ‘eoming, as it 
seat out of the distance; and turned euddenty: 

»' “Mother! mother! ‘You here?” 

» There was surprise, gladness, and an impulse 
of welcome‘in his tone; that warmed the heart in 
that old woman’s bosom; but, before she could 
answer**Yes, my son, it is your» mother,” a 
éwift glance ‘from Mrs. Norton, full of contemp- 


tuous surprise, chilled'the warm impulse, and he 


gOS pl : ' 


“But how'eaitie you'to leave home? ‘At ‘your : 


nig it was dangerous.” 

~' Mrs. Hale drew' back a step, anid fastened her 
grieved eyes upon him, with a look that was full 
of reproach he coulé ‘not help feeling. 

“Are you sorry that I am here?” she said, 
with pathetic simplicity. 

Mrs. Burbank ‘Norton saw that the struggle 
between a warm kindly nature and her influence 
was likely to end in defeat, while those wistful 
old ‘eyes were! pleading for a welcome, and, 
ee ee ene stepped’ in as 
& mediator. 

«Permit me to welcome you,” she said, throw- 
ing off her: cloak; and’ coming forward with the 
lace searf still floating about her ‘head like a 
saint’s‘halo. ‘The pleasure of thié surprise has 
quite bewildered Mr. Hale. Strong men never 
can express their ‘feelings properly. It is only 
Women who find adequate: language’ for the 
sympathy they feel.’” 

Mrs. Hale allowed her hand to be taken, and 
dropped after an insidious pressure; but she 
gave no other response to this greeting, for the 
Unconquerable antagonism of opposing natures 
lay between the'two women, and the repulsion of 


r 


Mrs. Hale was too strong even for the subtle 
caresses with which the younger person sought 
to place herself between the mother and son. It 
was Mrs. Norton’s policy always to patronize 
those she could not subdue, and she was taking 
the heavenly part of a mediator with wonderful 
skill; when Amy came’into the room. With a 
joyful cry, such as had not escaped her lips since 
shé left the mountains, the girl sprang forward: 

“Oh, ‘grandmamma! Oh, you blessed old 
granny! Where did you gome from? Have you 
just dropped down from heaven, because I wanted 
you 's¢?” 

The old woman held‘out both hands, trembling 
in their lisle-thread gloves, and clasped the radiant 
girl to her bosom with an impulse of overpowering 
tenderness!’ Then she held her back at arm’s 
length, and fixed a gaze of yearning anxiety 
on ‘lier face.’ ° 

“Amy? Amy!” 

The girl's eyes were full of joy.’ The pearls rose 
and fell around her‘ throat as the quick breath 
panted through it. 

“ You can look me in ‘the ‘face; Amy—you can 
look me in the face just as you did when I could 
lift you up from the cradle with nothing but ‘sleep 

or fun'in your éyes, There, there, don’t you feel 
that Iam kissing and holding you in my arms 
\ just as T did then ?” 
She was‘ kissing that fair young face with Nps 
} that quivered with intense thankfulness ; forthe 
first time in months’ her heart seemed unlocked 
from some iron chain that had weiglied it down. 
She held the girl close; she smoothed back the 
soft crimps of her hair with’ both hands, and 
planted fresh kisses’ onthe ‘smooth white fore- 
head, both crying and smiling through their tears 
all the time. 

Seth Hale looked on, and his heart ‘yearned 
to complete the group, and circle them both in 
his embrace; ‘but Mrs. Norton stéod ‘by, with 
that smile, soft as it was false, looking’ into” his 
face. 

«« How touching! how picturesque !” she said; 
‘but a little too gushing for the sd¢iety we have 
just left.” 

“They love each other dearly; and I love 
them,’’ answered Hale, aroused to a sense of his 
own ‘humanity. ‘It is' genuine human nature, 
anyway.” 

«So touching, that one almost wishes we had 
more of it ‘in society; but such feelings are too 
sacred for display. Their suppression becomes 
intensely painful—I know that from experience. 
We women especially are compelled to hide our 
best emotions.” 

Mrs. Norton laid her hand, still covered with 
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itslong glove nearly to the elbow, on Seth Hale’s 
arm, and emphasized these words with .a slight 


Hale yielded his. better self to. the touch, and 
looked down into that enticing face with renewed 

“The woman is to be envied who, dares; to 
express all she feels,’ murmured. the. almost- 
tremulous lips on which he gazed. ‘*Cam; you 
blame..me, then, that I feel the difference?’’ 

“The difference?’ repeated Hale, ‘turning 
away from the two beings that should have, been 
dearest to him. ‘Nothing can be greater than 
that, Of course, I love them; but.you--you—” 

The lady withdrew her hand, on which his had 
fallen with a fierce pressure. 

** You forget yourself,’ she murmured ; 
forget—”’ 

“No; that I never do. The thought.of it 
harasses me continually. Right or wrong, 1 can- 
not. help that;’* exclaimed Hale, driven out of;all 
caution by these nicely-arranged looks and words. 

Mrs. Norton sighed so heavily that, the, lace 
scarf falling over her bosom rose and fell, like 
snow sifted by the. wind. 

*«Go to your mother,’ she whispered; ‘I bow 
no. right, no, power, to keep, you from, her. 
Indeed, I feel like an intruder.’’ 

Here Mrs. Norton retired deeper: into. the 
shadows in which. she, had. judiciously retreated 
before this conversation commeneed, and from 
which; Hale. fancied that. he heard @ faint sob 
as he went toward his mother, 

‘*Come mow,” he said, with) forced, hilarity: 
“have either of you any, idea how late it is? 
Just remember how completely tired out mother 
must, be, Amy,”’ 


ita you 


‘‘ but it was.sosudden, and I was.so glad. Now, 
where is she to go?”’ 

** Into one of the, north rooms, I should think,” 
interposed Mrs, Norton, coming into the light, 
“Those with a southern pene are all occu- 
pied, and—” 

*« My grandmother shall have the saiee guest- 
chamber: that which opens both to the east and 
south,” Amy broke in, with prompt. authority, 
that made Mrs, Norton catch her breath. ‘A 
door leads from that into my room, and it shall 
be left open always, that we can talk together, the 
last thing at night and the first in the, morning. 
Won't, that be almost like the homestead, you 
precious old darling ?’’ ‘ 

Here, Amy took that tired) old. face between 
both her hands, and kissed it again, while the 
father and son turned uneasily from the happy 
pair to the clouded face of Mrs, Norton, who, for 





once, gave some. evidence. of the disturbance of 
temper this unexpected arrival had occasioned. 
She had intended to place.the old lady and her 
grandchild, as. far.apart, as; possible; but Amy’s 
prompt, interference had defeated that, and broken 
up the, cold self-control which gave this woman 
so much. advantage.over those of her sex who 
possessed, less craft and more depth of feeling, 
Still, she did. mot lose.all, self-control, but man- 
aged, to, shoot a, little, sting of patronage into the 
‘‘ good-night,”’ by, requesting Hale to support his 
mother as she went.up the broad, staircase to her 
bed-room.,. Of eourse, all the, pleasure of this 
attention was destroyed for the old. lady by this 
suggestion, all the, more, because Seth Hale left 
his mother at her, chamber-door, and went down 
to, the reception-room again, where Mrs, Norton 
had; taken a despondent attitude on the sofa, and, 
with; both .hands, folded im her-lap, and eyes full 
of mournful reproach, was waiting for his return; 

It was hard for Amy to be entirely unselfish 
that, night; her own fatigue was forgotten in the 
delight of seeing her grandmother, and that 
might have been, seme excuse, for inattention to 
the extreme |prostration of the old woman, who 
seemed almost to forget it herself when all anxiety 
regarding her welcome had been removed. 

Again, and,,again the girl, had reproached 
herself .for, those,.little self-indalgences and 
almost. unconscious ingratitude for all.the affec- 
tionate care and loving servitude, the grand- 
mother /had bestowed..on her. Often and often, 
in her splendid loneliness, she. had resolved to. 
give back, love,for love, care, for care, and rever- 
ence. for tenderness,: if ever she found herself 
surrounded by such blessings again; but now, 


; when they had sq unexpectedly fallen upon her, 
“I know; I know all about it,” said Amy; } 


it seemed impossible to give the dear old womam 
up, even to needful,sleep. The girl was so full 
of happiness that she fluttered around that noble 
chamber like. 3 ‘bird guarding its nest: all the 
attentions, whieh ,she had been in the habit of 
receiving must now he rendered to this welcome 
guest. She took off the old lady’s bonnet and 
laid. it away. carefully, as!if, it had been a 
crown, loosened her traveling-dress and shook 


} the dust from jit, careless of ‘the Oriental rug or 


superb draperies, that seemed to her just then 
scarcely good.enough to receive the dust from her 
grandmother’s, garments, which she folded away 
as if made of velvet. 

No baggage had reached the house as yet; 
Mrs. Hale’s bandbox and.hair-trunk rested at the 
station, and had not challenged the contempt of 
her,son’s menials. -Amy brought a night-gown, 
daintily frilled and embroidered, from her own 
wardrobe, robbed her ivory set of its brush and 
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comb, and prepared to make her guest comfort- 
able for the night. She took a little pride in this, 
and engaged the old lady’s bewilderment when 
she took thé sham ruffles and embroidered: mono- 
from the pillows, folded the coverlet of 
Japanese silk, heavy with embroidered flowers, 
and left the bed white as snow, over which a 
clond’of lace fell from a small canopy overhead 
to the rug. Mrs. Hale’ took ‘the ‘night-gown, 
stopped to examine its fine needlework, and then 
retreated shyly behind this cloud’ of lacé, whence 
she came out clad in white from head to foot, 
looking modestly ashamed, even with no eyes but 
those of her grandchild upon her. “© =y 
This luxurious preparation fer bed-quite bewil- 
dered her. When her feet sank into the moss-like 


“fabric of the rug, shedookéd down, | afraid that 


she had trodden on something , and 


inlaid, 
beyond the rug, with a sense of relief. 

Amy saw all this with satisfaction. The 
old lady looked so wile saline in:heér white 

“Come,” she said, after awhile; ‘ 
here, while I brush your: hair and po 
cologne on your face=sit rests one & 

Mrs. Hale  seateg ‘herself in the cushioned 
dressing-chair, submissive as a child, and allowed 
Amy to brush out her gray ‘hair till a sense of 
restfulness, sweet as sleep, - fell -her. 

“Now,” said Amy, twisting gray rope 
around the head it adorned thickly almost os 
when in youth it had been worn after the same 
fashion, “ you look like a dear old queen,| with 
her crown on, and shall go to bed er a 
canopy, as queens do.” 

Mrs. sls catench ak Gaccalcihlieeary 
smile, and, seized with her old habit of thrift, got 
up, and, moving toward the gas-jet, blew it out, 
before Amy could stop her or-explain the danger 
of such economy. Puzzled. by all em Podern 












considering the long day and night of fatigue 
through which the traveler had passed. 

During broken snatches of talk that had 
escaped; Mirs,; Hale while she was undressing, 
Amy had caught a name that made her heart 
leap, and filled her with a burning desire to hear 
it again, and learn how it came to be on her 
grandmother's lips in! that. strange way. The 
light was out, and this gave her courage. 

* Grandmammnia,’’ she. said, softly, ‘‘ you said 
something about—about a friend of ours; if you 
are not too sleepy, tell me about him.” 

“A friend of ours? Did I mention neighbor 
Tuttle, and how good he was to me?” 

“Tuttle? No. II never thought of him. 
It was Mr.—Mr. Maxwell you mentioned, as if 
somehow you had been talking with him. But 
how could that be?’ 

‘*«Oh—Mr. Maxwell. J had forgotten all about 
him; besides, you dislike him-so«, but he was 
wonderfully good“te me, and I do. think you 
ought to forgive Kim, if it were only for his 
kindness in coming’ Bere with me. I mightn’t 
have got in but for hi 

“Oh, grandmother! tell me about it.” 

In a broken and ¥ery disjointed fashion, Mrs. 
Hale did tell all’ st had to her at the 
White House, jon with 
Maxwell tothe 9 listened with breathless 
anxiety till the Tket Yahubd ry, S ‘on the old 


woman’s closed lips. 

“Oh, | prance I have got 
something to te It is ark, ani I must 
tell you now. Iam 20 unhappy — ave done so 
wrong+that mametiniey ‘it seems ay heart 
would break— 

There was no answer. 

“Oh, por Aad bs takes 
told you,’ ’ pleaded the girl, Wdecsperate 
courage by the darkness 


Still no answer, The ‘tired old woman was 
sound and even the passionate sobs and 
tears intowhich the girl fell had no power to 


awake hen) : 
ae hace a CONTINUED. ] 





improvements, the old lady ‘ y back 
to bed worn out and half Hightened. 
It was here that Amy’s old selfishness displayed 
ielf sgpin in Qrmmodified 7 m; $2 

é 

Mi, 


Se 
—to the end? 
I tell you, sir, it is a foolish race. 
Sit down, like me, ahd rest, my poet friend. 
') PORT, ; 
You chase her also; but by different means 
You would attempt to take her. She is coy. 


You area pail Ant 
This flying phan 






"= t 
You with your colors to picture her, and I 
Words which are coldte, Sit you down, my boy. 


ARTIST. 
See you the beauty of those sunset clouds? 
Hear you the music of those singing birds? 
We cannot on the canvas catch the one, 
Or other in a woyen net of words, 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EBMILY H. MAY. 








No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of elephant-gray } plait; this is, continued. all, around the skirt. 
cashmere, trimmed with» black velvet ribbon. } These kilts are;mounted upon a foundation-skirt 
The* skirt is first banded on the bottom: with 
three graduated rows of the velvet ribbon, at 





: No. 1, she No. 2 
distances as seen in the illustration, then it is} of silesia, which is faced on the outside with the 
kilted as oo kilt-plaits between a wide box-! cashmere about four inches deep. The polonaise 
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No, 3. 


is looped at the sides, forming paniers, and the 
trimming of velvet ribbon passes around the neck 
at the back, down the fronts, and up the sides of 
the front as far as the,side-seams, The fullness 
of the back-drapery is arranged in large puffs. 
From twelve to fourteen yatds of cashmere will 
be required, and three pieces of velvet ribbon 
of graduated widths. Cuffs of three rows of the 
ribbon will be in better taste than the solid cuff 
of velvet given in the illustration. Small jet or 
velvet buttons/ f 

No. 2—Is @ house-dress, \of figured silk or 
woolens. It ths @ box-plaited kilt skirt, which 
is mounted upon @ foundation of silesia or crino- 
line, faced on the outside, as ribed in No. 1. 
The waist of this costume is rognd at the back 
and pointed in front, like the old-fashioned style 
of our grandmothers, The tunic ig plaited into 
the waist in front, plain on.it ps, and then 
the apron-front is caught up, ¢ 
helps to fill in the back-drapery, 
which is plaited very full into the 
Waist at the back, .and-falls in one 
large puff from the waist.  Coat- 
sleeves with the high shoulder-full- 
ness. The cuffs and collar are of 
Velvet, also the waistband. Rather 
large metal buttons are used upon 
this costume. Twelve to fourteen 









yards of double-fold material, or from twenty to 
twenty-four yards.of silk: it depends upon the 
width.» This model would be very pretty in any 
light-colored) cashmere or nun’s-veiling for an 
evening-dress for a young girl. 

No. 3—Is a pretty wrap for a girl of ten to 
eleven years. It is made of cheviot or plain 
tweed. It is, first, a simple sacque, with a full- 
plaited skirt at the back, with sleeves. Over 
this, the cape—which is gathered atthe neck, 
and draped at the back by a large bow of satin 
or velvet ribbon—will require four and a half 
yards of cheviot, two yards of ribbon; and six 
buttons. 

No. 4—Is an evening-costume, of figured and 
plain material: either ip foulard silks, or figured 
delaine with plain nun’s-veiling, or figured and 
plain mull. The underskirt, waist, and sleeves 
are of the figured! material. The skirt is kilt- 
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plaited to the waist all around. The waist is 
pointed, back and front, cut heart-shaped in front, 
and open. The material is put on the waist to 
torm:a full. plastron, which is gathered into the 
long point in front. Open sleeves; these, how- 
ever; ‘are optional. We give the preference to 
elbow-sleeves, tight, and a fall of lace as: trim- 





ee og 
‘\ No.5 
* kes 
ming. The tunic and train are of the plain ma- 
teriaky In front, it forms a deep point, and is 
plaited high on the hips. The back-drapery falls 
plain, and must be lined either with the figured 
material, or with plain surah or taffetas to match. 
Ten to twelve yards of the figured material, and 
six yards of plain, will be required. If the train 


- 








is not desired, the fullness of the back-drapery 
can be arranged in irregular puffs, making a short 
costume. 

No. 6—Is & mourning-costume, of crépe and 
silk. The under or foundation skirt is of silk— 
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an old silk skirt is most desirable; on to this, No. 6.—For a little boy of three to four years, 
two narrow knife-plaited ruffles are first placed, we have a costume of twilled flannel. The skirt 
and over this foundation-skirt the crépe is} is edged with a band of velvet, and box-plaited 
adjusted, having the edgé cut in deep tabs, } on to a petticoat-body. The blouse-waist has a 
which are lined with silk, and then turned up $ rolling collar, ending in pointed revers in front, 
asseen. The tunic is of the plain silk, simply ‘ worn over a skirt-waist with lace ruffles. Velvet 
hemmed, and forms an apron-front, with a deep i cuffs. 

puff at the back. The bodice is a plain tight-; No. 7.—For a little girl of five to six years, we 
fitting basque, trimmed down the fronts and all; give a new model for a street-wrap, to be made 
around with a wide band of crépe cut on the} of a light-drab cloth. It is a tighit-fitting coat, 
bias. Cuffs to match. Five yards of crépe, and ; with kilt-plaits at the back. A shoulder-cape, 
twelve to fourteen yards of silk; for basque, ; with velvet collar, is adjustable. The collar is 
tunic, and knife-plaitings. This does not allow ; attached to the coat, and the cape ties under. 
for the foundation-skirt. Many la¢ies have either ; Cuffs, pockets, and band above the back kilts, 
an old black silk, or some light-texture woolen } are all of velvet. 

goods, for the foundation. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





an illustration of a stylish Polonaise. Folded 
in with the number is a Suppiement, with full- 
size diagrams, from which to cut it out. The 
polonaise consists of three pieces, viz: 

1.—Hatr or Front. 

2.—Hatr or Back. 

3.—SLEEVE. 

Be particular to notice that No. 1 contains the 
darts for the bust atid one under the arm. Also 
that No. 2 has the entire fullness in width, but 
that the coniplete length is not given, the sheet of 
paper not being long enough: this, however, is of 
no moment, as what should be the length is given 
in inches, and all that has to be done to this part 
of the pattern is to continue it: these inches are 
marked, as will be-seen, upon the back seam of 
the skirt.“of the polonaise from F—which is 
forty-six inches. The length of the front is 
also marked as fifty-two inches from the neck. 

The notches show where the plaits to form the 
drapery at the hips are to be placed. There are 
also four plaits on the front seam, making the 
drapery across the apron. Small plaits are laid 
all along the.edge of the polonaise, when com- 
pleted, to make it hoop under. It is not hemmed, 
only bqund over the plaits. The width of’ both 
front and back is given. 

Polonaises, we may add, are not nearly as fash- 
ionable as they were, but are still made up never- 
theless, to please ladies who still fancy them, In 
many respects, however, they are advantageous ; 
and henge their popularity. The one we give is 
the very latest in style, and is more in keeping 
with the prevailing fashions, in other respects, 
We give here, in answer to numerous requests, } than they generally are. 

Vou. LXXXVI.—16. 








TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we.give a pattern, ; can. be worked in crochet. We are constantly 
printed in the appropriate colors, for a tidy-on , asked for these patterns, proving how very pop- 
Java canvas. Or, if preferred, the same design } ular they are. 





DESIGN FOR PINCUSHION. 


BY MRS. 


We give, in the front of the number, a design 
for the centre of a Pineushion: to be worked in 
thick muslin appliqué, on thin muslin or net. Or 


it may be, if preferred, of white silk appliqué on } 


JANE WEAVER, 


thorns would have, which are about the same 
size as rice. 

Still another method of working this pin- 
eushion is effective. Draw the design with 


satin. Or the coral part ef the design may be} carbon-paper, on white or écru cloth, or fine 
traced on blue satin, and ‘filled ‘in with thern-} flannel or merino, and, with ingrain scarlet 
coral, stuck on with glue Ladies who have } crewel, embroider the design in Kensington- 
applied rice, and varnished it over with sealing-} stitch. The black circles are for large-headed 
wax varnish, will judge of the effect that coral-} black pins. 





EMBROIDERY IN CHAIN-STITCH, Erc. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a design , done in two shades of blue. It also looks very 
which may be worked either in chain-stitch or in } well in white cotton, on a child’s white or 
Kensington-stitch, The pattern may be used for } colored dress, If it is used for a flounce or 
quite a variety of purposes. Originally it was } ruffle, the edge should be scalloped in buttonhole- 
intended for the ruffle of a dress, and was} stitch. 





DESIGN OF TEA-ROSBS, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give a design ; the engraved strékes are the darkest. The stems 
of Tea-roses, for outline-work, or painting, or } } of red, green, and brown erewel; the leaves of 
for embroidering on pale-green sateen, or ont-} dark bronge-gréeh erewel; the yeins of dark- 
meal cloth. The design is transferred with } brown silk; the heather of a-purple-red, mixed 


earbon-paper. The colors of the silks are two | with green. The batterflies are: one with pale 
shades of yellow, one being very pale, the other | blue wings ; the other of eclpetcale, with black 
darker, and one shade of gold-brown. The } spots. 

lightest portion of the roses in the pale tint, The design re filso’be suitable for painting 
then the whole embroidered with the dark shade, ; fons terra-cotta vase or oval tray of wood. Similar 
and " 242) gold-brown to be worked in where ’ colors to be used. 





TEA-CLOTH OF BUTCHER’S-LINEN. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This cloth is designed for a small five-o’clock }in red and blue, in cross-stitch ; the tiny upper 
tea-table. It is square, and the size of the top is {and outside borders in outline. The birds and 
determined by the size of the table for which it } branches may also be done in outline, if preferred. 
is designed ; then a small border is worked all; The edge of the linen is fringed out and then 
around in outline with red and blue French ; knotted to form the heading. These table-covers 
working-cottons. The outside border is also done $ wash well, if done in the working-cottons. 





DESIGNS IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Two designs, one of @ heron, the other of a} The color of the washing-cotton should be gray 
rabbit, for working in cross-stitch, on tea-cloths, ; or black for the rabbit, and white and red for the 


children’s bibs, ete. 


“heron. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 











We give a pretty design for a screen, to be 
embroidered upon grass-linen. The bunch in 
the middle is in silk. The rosebuds are in 
three shades of pink, the forget-me-not in 
three shades of blue, the leaves in olive-green, 
the stalks brown. The surrounding pattern 
is worked in yellow silk cord, piquée with 
cerise. The rest is in point-russe blue stars, 
crossed with .yellow and olive palm-leaves, 
The canvas is lined with taffetas and mounted 
silk, cord, and tassels, 

























RICK-RACK WORK. 





BY MES. JANE WBAVEB. 








We have been asked fora description of what 
is called «* Rick-Rack work.’’ It is done as fol- 
lows, the materials being braid and cotton. We 
give an engraving of the work, part finished, 
part half-done, in order to make the text better 
understood: though the description, even without 
it, is clear enough, we think. 

With. coarse serpentine braid, use No. 24 
cotton; with the fine braid, use No. 40 cotton. 
Count twelve points, fasten the twelfth and the 
first securely together, forming a circle, then 
run the thread around underneath to the next 
inside point; fasten this to the point opposite, 
forming a circle with eight points turning 
towards the centre, Throw the thread over as 
in working a buttonhole, and catch the first 
point, so continuing until the eight points are 
worked up; .then do not take the thread down 
to where the two points are sewed together, but 
right across to the first buttonhole point, thus 
forming a complete circle. Next, twist the needle 
twice around each of the threads between the 
points; when you reach the starting-point, draw 
up the thread to the required size, taking care 
not to draw too tight. Twist twice around the 
single thread you will see, and fasten to where 
the two points are sewed. This forms one-half of 
the inserting ;* to form the other half, leave the 
three upper points clear, and from the fourth 
count twelve and proceed like first wheel. 

If you look at the pattern, you will see the 
proper point; and if. you follow, point by point, 
you cannot fail to do the work correctly. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Lawn-Tennis Dresses.—A fair correspondent wishes to 
know what is a pretty lawn-tennis dress. In reply, we 
would say that almost any costume, which gives free move- 
ment to the limbs, will do. Unquestionably, the best dress 
would be a Garibaldi shirt, and a plain skirt as light as 
possible. Some ladies have even gone so far as to say that 
lawn-tennis should be played without corsets. In the hot 
dry summer climate of the United States, it isa game almost 
too violent and fatiguing for girls. But if lawn-tennis is to 
be played, and a pretty dress is wanted, then fine flannel is 
the best material. There is a light make, in various shades 
and designs, sold especially, in our larger cities, as lawn- 
tennis flannel. It comes striped and spotted, as well as plain- 
colored and small-checked. Most of the costumes are made 
with plain skirts, mounted into gathers at the edge of a deep 
band, which passes over the hips. A tucked breadth, scarf 
shape, passes over the hips and falls into fullness down the 
back of the skirt. The tucks are flat and horizontal, and 
end where the fullness commences at the back. The bodice 
is either a Norfolk jacket or tight-fitting, with round short 
basque, The skirt is sometimes tucked, or trimmed with 
rows of narrow braid, as many as six dozen rows being occa- 
sionally laid on. All sorts of fancy braids are used. With 
a plain skirt quite from the waist, the fullness is at the sides 
and back; and the tunic, cut open in front and looped at 
the back, is often lined with another color, and turned back 
to show it. A bow of ribbon, appearing to tie back the lined 
tunic, is placed just below the waist, This is done in nun’s- 
veiling and alpaca; gray with dark-blue, and biscuit with 
brown, being favorite mixtures. Another style of making is 
to have a wide box-plaited skirt, and a polonaise consisting 
of full bodice and “puff” tunic. The puff tunic is put in full 
all round the waist, allowed to fall down half-way to the knees, 
and then turned under. This only looks well in soft ma- 
terials, The polonaise is first cut out straight, like a man’s 
shirt, to the requisite depth, the fullness being gathered into 
the waist by a deep band to form the bodice, then secured 
on the hips by two or three rows of gauging, and then fall- 
ing in its natural fullness below. This costume suits a 
slight figure especially. Dark-blue nun’s-veiling, with red 
rings or spots, is fashionable; also very pale café-aa-lait, 
called by some mushroom, with dark-red or browm, Cam- 
brics and zephyrs of all kinds are worn for cool tennis 
dresses, but not to such an extent as the flannel or nun’s- 
veiling. There is a new material, called cashmere serge, 
with colored chenille dots over it, which is used as a tunic, 
waistcoat, and cuffs, or as a short basqued jacket over a 
plain material skirt. After all, as we said recently, lawn- 
tennis, as a lady's game, is inferior to croquet. At croquet 
the fair player may wear what she pleases, strike pictur- 
esque attitudes, go through the game without hurry, and 
hold sweet confidential chat between the hits. At tennis 
there is no confidential chatting. Croquet is certainly 
slower than tennis to good players of the last game, but 
not slower than tennis as played by some young ladies, and 
is vastly more ladylike. 

A Smaut Piece or Icrz rx MiLk makes it a very pleasant 
drink for an invalid, whereas milk alone will make him 
thirsty. If you have no ice, and are giving a patient milk 
te drink, add a little water to it: cold fresh spring-water 
being the best, if attainable. 
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To Avorp on Curr Tax.—It is much easierto avoid 
being tanned than to cure it. To prevent tan, rub the face, 
throat, arms, étc., with almondil or cold-cream before 
going out, rubbing it well in with the hand till the face is 
perfectly free from its traces and becomes dull like kid, and 
not shining. Some ladies use powder to prevent tan. In 
this case, dust the powder over face, neck, and hands. 
There is a preparation, called Pomade de Seville, said to be 
good for removing tan and freckles. This pomade is com- 
posed of equal parts of lemon-juice and the whites of eggs. 
The whole is beaten together in a varnished earthen pot, 
set over a slow fire, and stirred with a wooden spoon till it 
acquires the consistency of soft pomatum. This gives a fine 
lustre to the complexion, we are told, when left on all night. 


Tux Narronat Cuaracrse: of this magazine is a point 
that should not be overlooked. Take this number and the 
last, for examples. In the August number were stories of 
New England, Virginia, Louisiana, etc., etc.; all original, 
and all full of local color. In this number are tales of 
New England life, the Middle States, Virginia, Louisiana, 
etc,, ete. In short, at different times, all sections are rep- 
resented, from California to Maine, from Massachusetts to 
Texas, We think this can be said of no other magazine, at 
least to the same extent; and certainly of no other lady's 
book. Indeed, “ Peterson” is the only one that is either 
national or original, on its iterary side. 

Barxina, IT 18 NOW 8AID, may be carried to excess, The 
best physicians think that no very young person, nor very 
old one, should take a cold. bath. Nor should any persm 
with a tendency to heart-lisease. Robust full-blood per- 
sons may take cold baths, for it acts as a tonic on such; but 
weakly persons it debilitates. It is a* mistake to suppose 
that a profusion of water is necessary for buthing—that is, 
if cleanliness alone is the object. Florence Nightingale 
says & person caa bathe as woll with a quart of water as 
with a tubfal. 

It m Nor Too Eartr to begin talking to friends and 
neighbors about aclub for 1885. Every year we have letters 
that'say: “If I had only begun earlier, I could have sent a 
club twice as big.” It is only necessary fur us to say, that, 
as we hay> excelled in the past, 80 we shall in the future. 
Do not be deceived by bogus offers from worthless claptrap 
affairs, Qur enormous edition enables us to give more for 
the money, and of a better.quality, than any other 


“Ir 1 A Beavrry.”—Says the Hope (Ark.) Dispatch: 
“We are in receipt of Peterson’s Magazine for July, and it 
is a beauty. Well may it be termed the ladies’ fuvorite, for 
they all think it the best and most reliable fashion journal 
in the country; and fashion is the soul of the sex. It should 
be in every household, not only on account of its reliability 
as to fashion, but because of its pure literature.” 


An Oup Brack Sux Deess may be altered, to look quite 
like a new one, by putting in lace sleeves in place of the 
silk ones, and adding lace as a jabot, and other trimmings. 


“Tue Gem or tHe Srason.”—The Exeter (N. H.) Protest 
says of our last number: “It is the gem of the season: 


{ chaste, crystalinc, and golden.” 
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A New Votume Broan with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not wish back numbers, We «till continue to 
ofer a choice collection of premiums as an inducement to 
persone who get up clubs, viz: 

For a club of three, at $1.50 each, or $4.50 in all, we will 
send, to the person getting up the club, a copy of our beau- 
tiful illustrated “Golden Gift,” or, the large mezzotint 
(x27 inches), “ Tired Out.” 

Many persons, however, prefer a copy of the magazine to 
any other kind of premium. To accommodate such, we 
offer to send an extra copy of the magazine, free, for a club 
of four, at $1.623¢ each; that is, $6.50 in all, Oraclub of 
six, at $1.50 each: that is, $9.00 inall. Ora club of ten, at 
$1.40 each: that is, $14.00 in all. 

Still other persons like to earn, not only a free copy of 
the magazine, but one of the other premiums also. For 
such we offer as follows: For a club of five, at $1.60 each 
—that is, $8.00 in all—we will send an extra copy of the 

and either the “Golden Gift” or “Tired Out.” 
Or we will send the same premiums for a club of seven, 
at $1.50 each : that is, $10.50 in all. 

Tt is never too late to get up clubs, or subscribe for single 
copies. We can always supply back numbers to January, 
inclusive, when desired, Be particular, when remitting, to say 
then you wish to begin. Specimens sent gratis. 


“Gurss Wuo Ir Is."—In our August number, we gave, 
for our principal steel-engraving, “ Meetin’s Out,” a thor- 
onghly realistic subject, taken from cotemporary American 
life, In our present number, we give an ideal picture, 
“In Arcadia: Guess Who It Is,” full of classic and antique 
feeling. The picture, indeed, almost recalls the golden 
age, it is so idyllic. The artist is a very celebrated one, an 
Ttalian. 


Anmiets orn Brace.ets are frequently worn, with short- 
sleeved evening-dresses, on the upper arm; but they look 
better nearer the shoulder than near the elbow. This ice 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cotiages. Hints on Eoonomical Building. Compiled md 
Edited by A. W. Bruwmer, Architect. 1 vol. 8v0. New York 
(6 Astor Place): William T. Comstock.—The extravagance of 
architects, generally, is a universal complaint. Called in 
to design a convenient yet prétty house, that shall nut be 
too expensive, they seem to think, as a rule, that they can 
spend just as much money as they please, and that owners 
exist only to fill te architects’ pockets and to carry out the 
architects’ fads. A book like this, under these circum- 
stances, is really a boon to the public. It contains twenty- 
four plates of medium and low cost houses, contributed by 
different New York architects, together with descriptive 
letter-press, giving practical suggestions for cottage-building. 
In addition, there is an extremely valuable chapter on the 
water-supply, drainage, sewerage, heating, ventilation, and 
other sanitary questions relating to country houses. This 
chapter is written by Wm. Paul Gerhard, the civil engineer. 
No person, who contemplates building a cottage, should be 
without this book, for it will save much trouble and annoy- 
ance, and even more money. To such of our readers as 
live at a distance from a book-store, we would add that, for _ 
one dollar, the publisher will send the volume by mail, 
postage free, to any address, 

The San Rosario Ranch. By Mand Howe. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This story belongs to the roman- 
tic school, and is the forerunner of that natural reaction, 
which is sure to set in soon against the analytical essays, 
miscalled novels, with which we have been inundated for 
several years, Miss Maud Howe is one of those in whom 
the literary faculty runs, so to speak, in the blood; for her 
mother is Mrs, Julia Ward Hewe, and the author of 
“Dr. Isaacs” is her cousin. In “The San Rosario Ranch” 
the events never flag, and though they verge sometimes on 
improbability, this is better than that stagnation of incident 
which, in so many other novels; puts one to sleep. 

Princess Napraxine. By “Qaida.” 1 vol.,12mo, Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott’4 Co.—There are two kinds of novels 
which come from the pen of this author. One class is 





pretty fashion on a pretty arm. Short sleeves are 
Worn with long mitts, if the bodice of the dress is high ; but 
this style is neither stylish nor becoming; whereas sleeves 
worn only to the elbow are very pretty, with pretty arms. 

To Remove Freoxies.—One of our subscribers asks what 
is the best remedy for freckles. In our advertising pages, 
Ttemedies for freckles have been, more than once, adver- 
tised. In addition, however, we may say that a good 
temedy for freckles is to take finely-powdered saltpetre and 
apply it to the freckles by the finger, first moistening the 
finger and then dipping it in the powder. 


“Finest and Most Arrractive.”—The Albion (Ind.) 
New Era says: “We certainly think that the July number 
of that excellent ladies’ magazine, Peterson's, is one of the 
finest and most attractive numbers that has ever appeared. 
The fashion articles and plates are unusually fine. The 
aticlé on ‘Longfellow in Westminster Abbey’ is well 
worth the entire subscription-price for a year.” 


Brack Srooxrnas are considered in better taste than 
colored ones with a white dress, except when the trimmings 
or ribbons are of some dark color, such as dark red, blue, etc, 
Tn this case, the stockings may match the trimmings. But 
light blues, pinks, etc., are seldom worn now, except with 
balldresses. 


Bravry or Mixp anp Heart is even more desirable than 
beauty of face or form. The former, too, can be cultivated ( 





Pp ted by “Bebee” and “Wanda,” the other by 
“Chandos,” “Moths,” etc. The present book holds a middle 
position between the two, with a leaning to the latter claas. 
The character of the Princess is not a pleasant one. The 
whole story is hopelessly cynical and sad. We are quite 
unable to understand why such fictions should be written. 

Miss Nancy. A Novel. 1 vol..12mo. Philadelphia: David 
McKay.—This purports to be a novel of fashionable life in 
Philadelphia, But though evidently written by a woman, 
and an educated one, it is as evident that she knows very 
little about what she pretends to describe. Asa mere story, 
too, the book is weak, and the heroine, to judge from her 
talk and her conduct, is anything but the fascinating and 
lovable girl she is represented to be, Still “Miss Nancy,” 
here and there, quite sparkles out, 

The Countess of Monte-Oristo. 1 vol., 800, Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is another addition to the 
popular “ Monte-Cristo” series. The firm of T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers was the first one to have Dumas’ “ Monte-Cristo” 
translated into English ; and it still maintains its ascendancy 
hy being the first to issue this remarkable series. The 
“ Countess” is as full of exciting incidents as its predecessors, 
and is particularly suitable for summer reading. 

The Diet Question. By Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Fowler, Welle 4 Co.—A little treatise 
professing to show what we should eat, and why. It is 
taken from a larger work, “Health in the Household,” by 
the same author. 

Tokology. A Book for Beery Woman. By Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M. D. 1 vol., 8v0. Chicago: Sanitary Publishing Co.— 
We have here a conscientious treatise intended for mothers 


Much more easily than the latter. Be refined and womanly, } of families, and, so far as we can judge, a treatise pos- 


first of all, if you wish to charm. 


{ sessing unusual merit, 

















268 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR’ NEW COOK-BOOK. 
OUR ARM-CHAIRB. No. 263. 
“Every Lapy or Rerinement Snovrp Take Tars Co Ww 
Macazine.”—The newspapers, with one voice, continue HA STE 
to speak of this magazine as the Lest and cheapest of its 1 B 
kind. We give one, from hundreds of similar notices, as CHESS 
proof of this. Says the Ridgway (Pa.) Democrat: “For A T 
July, it is even better than usual, and especially remarkable GLOBE 
for an article on ‘Longfellow and Westminster Abbey.’ 0 R 


Altogether, there is no lady’s-book published that can 
compare with ‘Peterson’ in literary merit. The colored 
fushion-plates, the colored patterns, and the half-hundred 








other illustrations for new dresses, embroidery, etc., etc., 
are likewise unequaled. The price of this popular maga- 
zine is but Two DoLLars A YuxAR, with great deductions to 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


R@-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
y MEATS. 





clubs. Every lady of refinement ought to take this magazine.” 
eased Roast Duck.—Clean and prepare them as other poultry, 

Wuat SHatt We Wear?—The opening of another } Crumb the inside of a small loaf of baker's-bread, to which 
season brings to the front the much-vexing question of } add three ounces of butter, one large onion chopped fine, 
Wuar to Wear. In answering this, we cannot do better; with pepper and salt to taste. Mix all well together. 
than call attention to the ever-popular Arcadia Velveteen } geason the ducks both inside and out with pepper and salt, 
and Woven Broché, which proved so satisfactory last ; Then fill them with the dressing, and skewer tightly. 
season, and which, with its new patterns and varieties, } Place them on the pan, back upward; dredge a little flour 
will without doubt take the lead this season. Experience } over, with water sufficient to make gravy. When a nice 
proves this to be both one of the most dressy as well as : brown, turn them over. Baste frequently, and, when done, 


economical articles of dress-goods. 
Horsrorp’s Acip Puospuate makes a cooling drink, 
with water and sugar only. Try rt. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


43> Everything relating to this department nme be * 
aldressed “ Puzzle ae Pererson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass, 


Answers TO Puzzies In Avcust NuMBER. 
No. 249. 
Henrietta, Astrakhan, Peace, Skye, Clear, Fairweather, 
Organ, Pearl, Cologne. 
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send to the table hot, and eat with cranberry-sauce. 

To Cook Cold Slices of Veal.—Take a piece of veal that 
; has been roasted, but not overdone; cut it into thin slices; 
i take from it the skin and gristie; put some butter over the 

fire, with some chopped onions; fry them a little, then 

shake some flour over them; shake the pan round, and put 

in some veal-stock gravy, a bunch of sweet herbs, and some 

spice; put them in the veal with the yolks of two eggs; beat 

, up with milk, a grated nutmeg, some parsley shred small, 
$ some lemon-peel grated, and a little juice; stir it-one way 
¢ till it is thick and smooth, and put it in the dish. 
3 To Stew a Chicken.—Two hours before it is wanted, put 
¢ on the fire, in a saucepan, a quart of water, a small onion 
; chopped fine, pepper and salt, and let it simmer. Out upa 
$ chicken and lay it in fresh water. An hour before dinner, 
¢ put it in the broth that has been simmering. When about 
» to be dished, stir in a quarter of, a pound of butter, well 
rolled in flour, and a teacupful of cream. 

VEGETABLES. 

Tomato Fricandeau.—Get some slices of veal cutlets, pound 
and wash them, season them with pepper and salt, and fry 
them slowly till they are done. They should be of a light- 
brown on both sides. Stew some tomatoes very dry, strain 
them through a sieve to get out all the seeds, pour the pulp 
into the gravy after the meat has been taken out, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour. Pour this 
over the meat, and serve it hot. 

Keeping Tomatoes.—Tomatoes picked when just ripe, and 
with a portion of the stems retained, and at once covered 
with a brine composed of a teacupful of salt dissolved in @ 
gallon of water, can be kept nearly all the year without 
noticeable loss of freshness of taste. 

Corn Oysters.—Grate young sweet-corn into a dish, and, 
to a pint, add one egg, a very small teacupful of flour, half 
a gill of cream, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix well 
together, and fry, dropping it from the spoon, in boiling 
lard. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Put some tomatoes into a pan, with 4 
small lump of butter on each. Put them in the oven, 
and bake them till the skin shrivels. Serve them hot. 
Each person at the table dresses them on his own plate. 

DESSERTS, 

Apple Charlotte. —Cut from a housebold-loaf a number of 
slices of uniform thickness, one-quarter to three-eighths of 
an inch; butter a plain mold and all the slices of bread; 
§ shape one of them round to fit the bottom of the mold, and 
‘ another one for the top; cut the rest in pieces an inch wide, 

and the height of the mold in length; lay one of the round 
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at the bottom of the mold, and line the sides with 
the email pieces, carefully smearing the edges with white 
of egg, 80 a8 to make them well hold together. Stew a 
quantity of apples with plenty of brown sugar, a little 
water, the juice and the thin rind of a lemon, and a piece 
of cinnamon; when thoroughly done, pass them through a 
hair-sieve; fill the mold with this purée, put on the round 
slice of bread for the cover, and set in a quick oven for 
about an hour and a half. 

Herodotus Pudding.—Chop finely eight ounces of suet, 
and one-half pound of good figs; mix with these one-half 
pound of breadcrumb, six ounces of moist sugar, half a 
saltspoonful of salt, three eggs, and nutmeg to taste; take 
care that the eggs are well whisked; beat the mixture for 
a few minutes, put it into a buttered mold, tie it down 
with a floured cloth, and boil the pudding for five hours, 
Serve with wine-sauce, 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Fic. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Brack Satin-MERVEILLEUX. 
The skirt is short, and has a knife-plaiting around the 
bottom. It has lengthwise puffings: bands of watered 
ribbon, or of jet. trimming, would look well. The tunic 
is put on in upright folds in front, is arranged in a large 
paff.at the back, and falls in long ends, Basque of red 
surah, opening in front over a spotted tulle, put in full. 
Elbow-sleeves, edged with black lace. The bottom of the 


‘basque is trimmed with double folds of the silk, sewed on 


some distance apart, forming battlements. 

Fic. u.—GaRrven-Party Dress, or Cream-CoLorEp 
Frevrep Sateen. The skirt is full, and caught in gathered 
bunches at the bottom, which form a ruffle; this is edged 
with lace. The polonaise overdress has a full drapery on 
the left shoulder only. This crosses to the right side, 
where it is finished with a bow of red satin ribbon. The 
tunic. is trimmed with white lace and red ribbon, and is 
draped irregularly. Cream-colored chip hat, trimmed with 
red ribbon and a large cluster of cherries, Sateen parasol 
like the dress, edged with lace, and trimmed with a bow of 
red ribbon. 

Fig. 11.—Eventne-Dress, or Buack Lace, ovER BLACK 
Sux. The skirt is trimmed with many rows of Spanish 
lace, The tunic is also of .Spanish lace in the piece, and is 
looped quite high over the left hip. Bows of black satin 
ribbon ornament the skirt here and there. The long 
cuirass-waist is of lace, plaited on the front, edged with 
black lace, and having a collar and jabot of the lace. 
Sleeves put in high at the shoulder, and reaching to the 
elbow. 


Fic. 1v.—Visttinc-Dress, or Buue Sura SILK AND 
Ware Atpatross. The blue skirt has a deep side-plaited 
flounce; above this are five narrow plaited ruffles, then a 
plain space of blue, then five more narrow ruffles, edged 
with white Moresque lace, The Princess overdress is worn 
over blue silk, has a trimming down the front of Moresque 
lace, is gathered up, above the ruffles, and is but slightly 
draped at the back. A piece of lace forms a triangular 
pocket, which is trimmed with long loops of blue ribbon. 
Bonnet of white chip, lined with blue, and trimmed with 
blue and pink morning-glories, 

Fic. y.—Hovse-Dress, or Wurre Cames’s-Harr. The 
skirt is made with tucks. The tunic is shawl-shaped, deep 
infront, draped high on the left hip, and falling ina 
Waterfall-skirt at the back. The bodice is full in front, 
Pointed, and finished with a white ribbon. Sleeves high 
and wide at the shoulders, Wide collar and jabot of 
eecurial lace, 

Fics, vi anp vii.—Front anp Back or Hovse or 
Watxine Dress, or Gray CASHMERE aND GRay Brocnf. 





and bodice are of gray cashmere. The tunic crosses the 
front in full folds, is slightly looped at one side, and falls 
in full plain folds at the back. The bodice is laid in folds 
at the back. The waistcoat and cuffs are of the broché. 
Sleeves high at the shoulder. 

Fic. vi11.—Watkine-Dress, oF DARK-BivE Ciotn. The 
skirt is ornamented with several rows of black braid. Thé 
tunic is full and draped. The jacket is of dark-biue cloth, 
and is ornamented with rows of black braid. The pockets 
and cuffs are also braided. Cream-colored straw hat, 
trimmed with dark-blue velvet and cream-colored feathers, 

Fia. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or PLAIN BLack SILK AND BLACK 
Brooné, The skirt is of the broché, edged with three 
narrow plaitings of plain black silk. The tunic is of 
plain black silk, opening on the left side near the front, 
is gracefully draped, and is gathered to the bodice. The 
plain round basque-bodice is fastened beneath a draping 
of the plain silk, which passes from the right shoulder 
to the left side of the waist, where it is fastened by a jet 
ornament. Velvet collar and cuffs, 

Fic. x.—Hovss-Dress, or Pane-Litac Casumere, The 
skirt has a very narrow kilting at the bottom. The three 
flounces have a scalloped border, worked in buttonhole- 
stitch with pale-pink silk. The tunic, which is quite full 
at the back, is ornamented in the same way. The basque- 
bodice is also edged with buttonhole-stitch down the front 
and around the bottom, 

Fic. x1.—New Fatt MAntLe, wave or Biack SILK, 
trimmed with black jet and lace. 

Fic. x11.—Oo.Larerte, or Buack VeELvet, edged with 
Mechlin lace. 

Fig. x111.—Watkine-Dress, OF DARK-GREEN CASHMERE. 
The skirt is edged with two knife-plaitings; above these are 
several tucks. The very full tunic has the bottom edge 
turned underneath, and is rather elaborately draped. It 
is quite impossible to describe the draping worn at present: 
it must be done on the figure. The waist has one rever, 
collar, and cuffs of dark-green velvet. Three straps of 
velvet ribbon, with small loop-bows, ornament the left front 
of the dress. Dark-green straw hat, trimmed with velvet 
bows, 

Fig. xtv.—Pr.erinE-MANTLE, OF BLack OrTomaNn SILK. 
The front is slightly adjusted to the figure, is shorter at 
the back, where there is a plaiting of the silk inserted. 
The upper part of the pelerine forms the sleeves, is drawn 
back, and fastened by a be~ of ribbon. The mantle is 
trimmed with a thick ruchiag of silk, with jet beads 
sewed profusely in the ruching. 

Fig. xv.—CoLiar AND Currs, oF LINEN, cut in deep scal- 
lops, with a row of open-work above the scallops. 

Fig. xvi.—New Fatt Bonnet, or Brack Nev, beaded 
with black cut jet. The pointed front is filled in with a 
ruching edged with jet. Full dark-red aigrettes. . 

Fie, xvui.—New Sry or Dressine tHE Harr, which is 
combed up from the neck, and made in one small loose puff 
at the back, and in one much larger one on the front of 
the head. 

Wie, xvi1.—Faut Hat, or Cuestnut-CoLorep Srraw, 
faved with seal-brown velvet, A loose fold of the brown 
velvet around the crown. Large bow, of chestnut and 
seal-brown colored velvet, on the crown. 

GENERAL Remarnks.—Good dressing is now so much a 
matter of individual taste, that it is becoming more diffi- 
cult every season to say what is decidedly new. If a few 
cardinal points are strictly adhered to, the various trim- 
mings, loopings, cuts, and materials may be of what 
character one pleases, Long dresses, even for the house, 
are not now necessary; but it must be borne in mind that 
for a middle-aged woman long dresses are more dignified- 
looking and more becoming. But all skirts fall flat in 
front, and are puffed at the back; too much tournure, 


The broché skirt is plain but full at the back. The tunic ; however, is in bad taste. Skirts may be much or little 
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OUR PARIS LETTER.—CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 





trimmed, as fancy may dictate, Waists may be pointed or 
round, Mantles or jackets may be worn, and either long 
or ghort. Bonnets are nearly all small, close to the head, 
except in front, where many of them come up toa point, 
and are trimmed as described in our August number, 

Vests are worn by many, especially young ladies. 
Gleeves are still worn high at the shoulders; but many 
are made broader at the top than they were @ year ago. 
The new colors are too numerous and of too peculiar 
shades to describe; but anything is fashionable, except the 
very vivid blues, greens, purples, etc., etc, which were so 
liked many years ago. 

Whe hair, in Paris, is worn very high, with the puffs 
8 little on one side, the opposite side being filled in with 
bows of ribbon and aigrettes, according to circumstances, 
A bow of guuze ribbon, fringed out at the edges, is a pretty 
ornament for a young girl when she does not wear a 
flower. For balls, round wreaths, the thick part worn at 
the back of the head, are fashionable. 

Long Skcedish kid gloves are still worn for visiting, dinner, 
and evening parties. They are no longer worn over 
sleeves, however, but are thrust under them for out-of-door 
costumes. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rvs pes Pers Cuamps. 

The new materials for the coming season are beginning 
to make their appearance, especially the handsume embroid- 
ered cashimeres and figured velvets that promise to be so 
very popular. The former are tamboured in large sprays on 
chenille or silk, which sprays sometimes match the ground- 
work, and at others are in some strong contrasting color. 
These, when made up with plain materials, will be very 
@ffective. The new stamped velvets have just made their 
appearance at Worth's, and are a very beautiful revival of 
the old Venetian velvets. The whole surface of the ma- 
terial is in velvet, the pattern being outlined and sunk in 
tn satin lines, either matching the velvet or contrasting 
with it. Gold-colored patterns, on ruby, chestnut-brown, 
mouse-gray, and dark-blue velvets, are shown. A novel 
dress of this kind has the corsage made perfectly plain, the 
short skirt at the back being cut into squares aruund the 
hem, and having narrow plaitings of gold-yellow satin 
placed under it. The skirt is cut up at the sides to the 
waist, the openings parting very far, so as to show an 
underskirt of gold-yellow satin covered with wide flounces 
of white lace. In front, the velvet overskirt is quite plain, 
being merely finished with a cording of gold-yellow satin. 

Velvet bands, running around the underskirt of a dress, 
show, at regular intervals, under long plaited strips of the 
material, or under the curved draperies of the overdress, 
These bands contrast in hue with the material of the cos- 
tame; and, if the stuff is figured, they match the figure in { 
tint. The corsage is trimmed with flat bias bands of velvet 
to correspond. A novel combination is that of bronze- 
brown velvet on a dark-green ottoman silk. Cloth dresses 
are outlined with a heavy jet cord which borders the jacket, 
the pockets, the skirt, and the overdress, and forms a very 
appropriate and elegant trimming. It is employed on all 
dark shades in cloth as well as on black, and looks espe- 
cially well on dark-green. 

Sashes and belts are coming largely into vogue. Wide 
rfbbon-sashes in satin are worn by young girls on tulle or 
lace ball-lresses, and so are usually seen in cream-color or } 
pure white. Pvinted ceintureé of velvet are much employed 
on dresses having trimmings of velvet. The late mourning 
for the Duke of Albany has called into being some very 
superb black dresses. One of the most effective has the } 
corsage and skirt-front composed of bugled net, so closely ? 








worked that the material has the effect of woven jet. The 
train, caught up in two full loops at the back just below 
the waist, is in black velvet. The corsage is made with 
@ vest, half-long sleeves, and pointed ceinture of velvet, 
Black plumes and diamond stars were worn in the hair. 
Long black kid gloves, and a fan of black ostrich-feathers 
mounted on dark tortoiseshell, completed the costume. 
The ornaments were diamonds. 

In jewelry, all sorts of pretty fancy brooches are being 
introduced. Some of them are in very singular patterns, 
such as a clown in gay enamels inducing a poodle in guid 
to leap through a diamond hoop, or a diamond hen and 
chickens clustered around a golden dish sprinkled with 
seed-pearis. Fancy bracelets of gold or silver beads, woven 
upon elastic wire, are novel, inexpensive, and pretty. 

The newest. trimmings of the season are bands of very 
finely-cut bead-passementerie, and of imitation fur in very 
long-piled silk-plush. Embroideries and lace are still much 
used, but will probably be superseded by heavier adornments 
later in the season. Morning-dresses are made with three 
great puffs of some soft material, such as surah or summer- 
crape, forming the ‘front of the garment, which may le 
itself in cashmere, brocade, or plush. These three pufis 
are so arranged that two form the skirt-front and one the 
vest. They are very elegant when veiled with wide flounces 
of Valenciennes lace. 

Lucy H. Hoopra. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Gint’s Dress, or Biuz Casumers. The skirt 
is trimmed with tucks. The tunic is looped high at the 
sides, The blue cloth jacket is double-breasted, has small 
revers, and the collar is of dark-blue velvet. Bége-colored 
hat, trimmed with feathers of the same color, and faced 
with dark-blue velvet, 

Fic, 1.—Giru’s Prnisse, or Smaui-CHeckeD CLOTH oF 
Two SuHapes or Browx. The skirt aud the cape are both 
edged with deep kiltings. Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon rosette. 

Fie, u1.—Litttz Griri’s Ovr-Door Dress, or Gray 
Sueruerp's-PLarp. The back and front, both of the skirt 
and bodice, are laid in lengthwise plaits. The skirt falls 
over @ false piece of dark-red cashmere, which has the 
appearance of a dress. The plastron down the front, the 
collar, and cuffs are also of dark-red cashmere. Hat of 
gray straw, with dark-red feathers in front. 

Fig. 1v.—Youne Graz’s Hat, oF Biack Srraw, faced 
and trimmed with black velvet. Full deep rose-colored 
feathers. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

We hawe established a well-organized Purchasing Agency, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LOWEST 
Prices, to the entire satiefaction of all who favor us with their 
orders. Special attention is given to every article bougli. 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Preseute, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served, in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 


} free to anyone writing for them, containing full particulars and 


mode of doing business. Remember all are served—not only owr 
readers and subscribers, but anyone else in want of goods or 
wearing apparel, Address all orders and commenications fur 
our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. INFANT'S TOQUE. 






































FRONT OF HAIR. 


NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES. 












































DEESS COLLAR. 


BACK AND FRONT OF HOUSE-DRESS, 
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DRESS FOR MOURNING. MANTELET: FRONT AND BACK. JACKET, WITH CAPE. 
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WALKING-DRESS FOR FALL, NEW-STYLE APRON. BODICE. 
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ALPHABET IN CR:/8S-STITCH. 
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